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Wherein are contained many Seleft and 

Curious Obfervations and Novel Experi- 
ments relating to Husbandry and Fruit-trees. 

With the beft and moft Natural Rules 
and Methods for the Making of Cick)\ 

and other £?;^/i/?;-Liquors. 



To which is added, 



An EflTay towards the difcovery of the 

Original of Fountains and Springs. 



By J. W. Gent. 



London,* Printed for George Grafton at the Mitre 

i\\Fleetftrcct,nmvTcmplc-Bar 0 1689. 
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Laudem Agriculture 




Being the 
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O R 




TO 



THIS 




Shewing the great Advantages that 



Husbandry bringeth 

and the 



to 



Tradi 




> 



depende 

hath on the former. 



ncies 



the later 




N 



the 



Preface to my former 



Treatife of Husbandry 
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lid 





fome 
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hath to Husbandry 5 becaufc many 
Countries, Cities, and places thrive 

fo well where Husbandry is not 
ufed. 

For the City of London, not- 
withstanding its great Trade, : and 
many Noble and Wealthy Inha- 
bitants in it and its Suburbs, can- 
not fubfift without the Husbandry 

of many of the Neighbouring 

Counties, whofe daily labour and 

induftry in that Art, are the prin- 
cipal means of preferving : and 

maintaining that great City* not 
only in their habitations and ne- 

ceflaries for life , but in many 
things ufeful towards the Support 
of their Trade and Traffic. 

And it is alfo obfervable, That 

where Agriculture is flighted, neg- 
lected, or not ufed, Trade is not 

confiderable in fuch places; As 

on 




Englijh : From whence it is not 

unreafonable to conclude, that if 
we have our Provisions for the 

ack and Belly cheaper than they 



( our Wool here being to be had 

at lower Rates than they can have 
it) we may under-fell them in 

any place of the World. There 
fore to maintain our Cloathing- 

Trade abroad, and lenen theirs,we 
muft be obliged to the Husband 
man, and the parfimonious living 
of fuch Mechanics that are exer- 
cifed in thefe Trades. 

And as our Husbandry brings 

plenty to the Market, and fuch 
plenty fupporteth and encou 
rageth the Mechanic j fo it like 

wife produceth many Commo- 
dities, which without any, or very 
little, of the aid or afliftance of 

any other than the Husbandman 

J and 
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and the Merchant, beget and 

maintain a considerable part of 
the Trade of this Kingdom, by 

their being annually exported into 

foreign Parts ; As Wheats Rye, Bat- 
Oat es, Beans, Hops, Lin fee J, 




Peafe, Fruits, Cloverfeed, Rape feed: 

And alfo Lead, Coals, Clay, and 

feveral other forts of fubterranean 

Commodities. And feveral forts 

of Fijh are likewife annually ex 

ported, which although they are 

not obtain'd by Agriculture, yet 

are they taken out of our 

Rivers and Seas by the Labour 



and Induftry of our Country- 
men , and in part conduce to 



the advancement of Trade : Alfo 



feveral forts of Beafts and other 
Animals are railed throughout 
the Kingdom, which are either 



tranfported in fpecic , as 





tec 
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for the moft part , convert theii 

foreign Commodities into Manu 
factures, to the great Improve- 
ment of their Value, inhabit 
near London , and gain much 
Riches by their Pains and Induftry, 
where Provifions are dearer than 

in the remote parts in the Coun 



try : The reafon whereof is, that 



MB 



the City is the place for the 
Importation of thofe Commodi- 
ties, and the place where cu rious 
Artificers, as well Strangers as 

Natives, Inhabit $ and where they 
have the greateft Encouragement 
by their great Wages they make 
of their Skill and Induftry : And the 
greatnefs of the Domeftic Trade 

there, takes off the greater part of 

their Manufactures $ ( part thereof 
being exported) and for that no 

other Port in this Kingdom hath 

a Trade 
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a Trade fufficient for the Bxpor 

tation of fuch Manufactures. 

Another Return of our Com 
modifies exported, are fuch things 

that are neceflary to fupport our 
Healths, and add to the pleafure 



of our Lives, and fatisfaclion of 



our Minds: As Spices, Druggs 
divers forts of Fruits , Sugars 



y 



V/ines, Silver, Gold, Copper, fine 

Linnen, Paper, &c. Great quan 

tities whereof are annually im 

ported and confumed in this 

Kingdom, to the no fmall En 

couragement of Trade, and con 

fequently of Husbandry. 

Thus bv the Richnefs of our 



Soil, the great plenty of Mines 

Minerals, Timber, Woods, Corn 

Grain, Cattel, <Urc* and the Labour, 



> 



Induftry , and Ingenuity of the 
Husbandmen is the Trade of 

England 
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England maintained, which hath j encreafes , the more plenty will 
made it Famous throughout the ij tnere be of its Producls to .fup- 
Univcrfe, That it is moft worthily jjj port and maintain that Trade. 

efteem'd the Queen of IJIes, and jj for it is the plenty and the lownefs 

made it Rich and Powerful : Its [I 0 f the Prizes of our Native Com- 

Store-houfes being Replete with :\ rnodities that begets and mai li- 
the Riches of the Indies , and ; tains a Trade abroad. 

other parts of the World $ and ;; t It is not the great consumption 
its Inhabitants cloathed with the % of our own Products that en- 
Silks of Afia$ Their Coffers filled creafeth our Wealth, as is vulgarly 
with the Metals of Africa and [; thought : For the more we con- 

America 3 and every one from the • fume, the lefs is left to tranfport, 
greateft almoft to the meaneft p and the Rates of it the higher, 

folacing themfelvcs on the rich I and fo the Trade the lefs. As in 

Cates, Wines, and Fruits.ot Europe, I Wheat and other Grain in fuch 

and other foreign Parts. 1 years wherein we have plenty, and 

Therefore the more Foreign 8 that the Prizes are low, much is 

Trade is encouraged and en- | exported, becaufe our Merchants 

ctfeafed, the better will the Huf* 1 are able . to under fel others 

bandman thrive , becaufe his 8 in Foreign Markets. And what 

Commodities will be the better I quantities foever arc vended a- 

Vended. And the more Husbandry I broad we have fuitable Returns 

encreafes, I 34 for 

Irl 
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Foreigners buy it, tranfport it, and 

convert it abroad into Manu- 
factures, and by that means un- 
derfet us, to the great prejudice of 
Trade: To which may be an- 

fwered, That it is our faults that 

we cannot work it, fo as to afford 
a better Pennyworth than they : 

And fome of the Reafons why 

we work not fo cheap as Foreign- 
ers do may be thefe : 

Firft, Our Land is very fruitful, 
and yields more encreafe for or- 
dinary Food, isre. than there are 

Inhabitants to confume it, which 

begets a Lazinefs in the meaner 

fort of People in -many places, 

that they will 'not work hard, 

becaufe eatic Labour will main- 
tain them : As on the contrary 
may ! be perceived^ by the more 

Indubious (foralLare not Lazy, 

nor 
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nor is it a Difeafe in all parts of 

the Kingdom, ) who by their 
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Labour in feveral Mechanic 

Trades, as well as by Husbandry, 

do not only maintain their Fa- 
milies, and bring up their Chil- 
dren to work, but encreafe in 
Riches, laying up for their Pofte- 

rities : Which Indicates 

- 

The fecond Reafon, vi%. Want 
of Inhabitants : For were there 

more Hands, more Work might 



be done, more Provifions fpent 

to the Incouragement of Huf- 
bandry, and there would be more 
Husbandmen imployed j that in- 



| (lead of railing the prizes of 



3 



Tillage , toe. there would be 
greater plenty. For our Lands 

well tilled, would in all proba 
bility yield Provifion enough for 

three times the People more than 




3 



now 



\ 
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n 




now 




more 



cheaper 



doth. 
People 

and 



Preface 

For if there were 



» 



they 



muft 



work 




Proviuons were 

more plenty ,they might the better 

afford it. And in cafe that People 
were multiply ed, by confequence 



Trade would encreafe, and Lazi- 



nefs decreafe 



it 





ing only 



the 



Richnefs of the Country, with the 
paucity 



of Inhabitants , that be 




gets 

places 

Vagrants 



great 




Pigritude 



No 



yielding more Commoners 



» 



» 



or 



idle 



P< :o pic 



» 



than 



thofe parts where no public Trade 



is 



managed 5 Imployment 

and People 



at- 



ex- 



tradting People 

pending the encreafe of the Earth, 
which begets a quick Market, the 

Joy of the Husbandman ; and the 



better the Land is tilled, the more 



plenty 



and 



cheap 



the 



Pro duel: 



is. 



There 





The 



< 4 



Preface 
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In making Wains, Guts; Ploughs 



> 



isc. to be drawn with kfs five 



[ j { > r 





n now 





are 



> 



High- Ways more ixi 




in making 

e, and in 



erecting 

Catccl 



dry 



the 




m ore 



fend abroach and the 

, the 



r hands 





abou ts 



mo re 



be fpared. for Mechanic Art 



s 



its 



much 



m ore 




to 



may 

for, 

Ex 



5 



port our Commodities wrought 



than 

king 
g ab 1 e 

Hath 



unwrought. 
of 



F or 




ie 



ma 





to 



fcveral Rivers 

« 

G ml J ford 




con 



Husbandry 




eke 



add 
Trade 



e< 




to 



i 



tiie 



of til 




Towns 

■ 

about 



he ufi 



and 

within 




:ilenjng humane 
the 




1 e to 



O 




Waggons indeed 



of 



ack-HovJes, where they 



could 





fed 



» 



hath much abated the 





f 



XXX 



The 




of Carriage. 



The ufe of Stage 



Coaches 



hath 



like wife 



given 



molt 



of 



the great 



Roads 



of EnglaM, 



to the 



great 



encreafe of Trade. 



And the Wo 
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Preface. 
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inftead of being ground 



in 



and all our Wares,Goods 



greater liberty for People to tra- 1 isfc. earned from place to place 

vel through moft of the great! on Horfe-back, as in fome places 



Hor fe- back 



fom 



now it 



Carts 



is inftead of in Wag 



places 



gons 

and all the Water car 



mens 



ufe 



of Vattons 




feeming J ried 



from 



its 



Fountains 



to 



the 



inconfiderable 



Invention 



faved the wearing of 




great deal 



hathl refpe<5ti ve houfes in or near Lon 



• t 




n 



> 



as 



for 



the 



moft part 




was 



of Leather , whereby there hatM before the New-Rivet 



was 



been much the more of 




to 




and 



the 



made, 

various Engins ereded 



for 



Ex 



fpared 

or unwrought. 



rtation wroughtito convey it from the Thames 5 



The Saw-Mill oniwhat 




vau 



number 



of 



the J names-van*. , nam, y 

force of the Wind, done the wottlployed ? 



Thames-Bunk 



hath 




theland Horfes 



muft 



be 



then 



Peo pi 




1111 



of many 



hands 



which 



is 



to 
like 



the Public advantage. 



mud 

Thi 




is true 



would 



any 



Inftruments 



that could but lefTen the labour ofome Peopl 



, it would maintain ; 
reat number of People , and be 

great private Trade to 



et 




very 



Man or Beaft. 

all our Corn were 

beaten in Mortars, as in 




1 






in 



fom 



e 




But 



much leflen and un- 
King- 



overifti the Trade of the 

in general. 





Here 



xxxi; 



The 



Prefi 



ace 



Th 




Here it will 




objected 

heretofore before many ot 




Preface 



XXXIII 



that! all 



other 



new 



Inventions 



we 




had 
To which 



t hefe 

great 



difcovered 



places whatfoevcr 




foreign Trade, 
only anfwer,That then our Neigbl 

bours were not fo ingenious 



nor 




net 



That 

lected 




its 



yet 

Husban- 



aad its 



( which ncceflarily 



fracli 
fol 




m u It 



Genius 



very 



much 



r e f 1 e c t 



of 



its Inhabitants 



fo 



mu 





add ict 



e 




to 



now tney arcj ror naa not wo 

hitherto kept pace with them m 



they 



arc 



for 



Trade 

had not 



09 



ft 



wb 



which 
thcr 



to 




there hath be 



> 



en 





to 



no 



c a u fc 



No 



Inajenuity and induftry 



1 




c 



y had 



unucr 

ge?iioit$ 






0 



Sim 

live, 



prcducin 



Nation 
fo /;/- 



Valiant 



in 




e 



long fince devoured our Foreignla People for the Management of 
Trade: Therefore as they thrivejtheir Trades and Occupations at 

we mull emulate them. For DiflHomc, and fpreading their Colo 

vine Providence hath 



feat 




an Ifland yielding 



r 



all forts of Ne 



us onliiies and Factories, and multiply 



4 



ing 



the 




Effects abroad 



ccflaries , Mineral , Animal 



and 



One of the 





c 



Vegetable, for the promoting andlto Husbandry and Trade of 



carrying on 



of 



Trad 



e 



Having 



and is 



5 



that 



(vantages 




tnere is not 



many 



fee u re 



Ports 



for the 




but is fituate within 



20 



Vill 

Mil 



in 



cotiragcment of Trad 





And itslof the Sea, or fome River 




r 

temperature ot 



Air and fituatioij 



on the Globe fuch, that it exceedsbnd Induftry fo made, whereby 



able 

nd 



or 



that 



mav 



ue 




Art 






carnage 



xxxiv 
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xxxv 



carriage 
ufeful 



of 



heavy Commodities 



the 



Attempts of Emperors 



in 




Foreign 

Trade may be cheap 

Stone, Coal, Corn, 



or 



Princes abroad in cutting 

tec 



Domeftic 

As Timber J nels, uniting of Rivers 



> - 



and 

Chan- 
As in 



which not 



cutting 




palTage 



between 



the 



only eafeth the labour of many 



Mediterra?iean and the Red-Sea 




Hands 



ufes 



fparing 



them 



but the better furnifheth 



for other! ma ^' n S Navigable the Iftmus 

of Corinth, thereby to make fafe 




i 



Commodil a nd fpeedy paffages from one Sea 



Markets 



with 



fuch 



ties 



bours 



they 



want 



of their 



Neigh 



to another. Attempts have been 

likewife made to unite great Ri 



Therefore the cutting 
king of Rivers Navigable 



and 



ma 



vers 



as 



the 



Loire 



and 



Seine 



at 



much 

Public 



to 

Ufe 



be 



encouraged 



is very 



riare m 



France 



the 



Soane and 



as 




the 



Mofella 



on 



the 



Con fi n 



es 



of 



and 




vantage , 

efteemed 



and 



fo 



National 

hath 



it 



Ad 

bee 



J 




urgundy, and the Rivers Redint^ 

Altmul near Regensburg in 



in 



The 



Forei 
Navigation 



gn 

on 



Countries 

River 



and 

6 ermany 



began 




advancing 



th 



e 



Trade 



cut 
of 



many 



Great 

fedted 



5 



which 



had 



it 



Charles 

been 



fe&ed , would liave opened a 

Navigable Pauage from the Rhine 



have 



opened 



the 

per 



rich Cities and Towns in the Spa 

nijh Netherlands, and united Pro 



to 



the Damibe 



vinces 



ufually 



cal led 



Countries. And great have 



The Lo\ 

beed 



But 




hath 



th 
been 



greateft 



Work 



attempted 



an< 



the 





that 

per 

formed 




XXXV! 




f ormed 

Canal 



> 



is 



the 



cutting the 




of 



Lctnguedoc •, making 




Navigable patfagc from the; Mmx 

of Cette on x\\z Mediterranean-Sea 



into the Garrennc 



7 



which 







whic 

greatcft 

Worl 



into the Wcftcrn Ocean, 

only the 



is 




cm i 



not 



and 



ni o 11 



ftupendious 



r-1 



in France, but of the whole 



World. It was hrlt propofed by 



Ca rd i na 1 

the 



6 




Rkbeiieut began in 



vear 



and 



carried 



on 



a 



with 

duftn 



great 

, and 




» 



Coft 



and 



In 




Th 

to be 

lei 



len 



rr 



fmilhcd 

th of the 
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Canal 



16 




is 



so or 



6o 



faid 

French Leagues 



'Li 




and in breadth 



12 



or 



in 

Burthen may pals eafily 5 its depth 



fathom, that Vetfels of good 



about 




or 




Feet. 



This Canal hath its fupply of 



Waters 



from 



fe v e ral 



Rive rs 




other 
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other Canals made to convey 
them into this Channel of Com 

munication between the two Seas. 

Befides which there are great 

Treafures of Water coming of 

other Streams of Rain and of 

Snow refervedto fupply any de 



feci of Waters that may in times 

of Drought happen in the Royal 

Canal or Channel of Communi 
cation : This Canal is alfo car- 
ried by a Stone-Bridge over ano- 
ther Navigable River 5 and 111 
another place it pafles through a 



Hill in an arched patfage of 26 

fathom in length : In this Canal 



are 



_ faid to be 23 Lock* all of 

Stone-Work, for the raifing of the 

Vetfels, I fuppofe as they pals 



from the Mediterranean towards 
the Garromie 3 for it is to be fup 

pofed that the Sea at Cette or 

Mont 



•9 




The 



Preface. 



xli 



will 



have it. However it was an 



ancient 



Work 



> 



as its Name 



ports 



being called Fojfedike* 




vifible to 



this 



wholly 



nfel 



t 




> 



day 

perhaps 



mi 
and 

although 



fuffered 



to decay by reafon the Advantages 
arifinK thereby might be but fmall 



7 rent and Bo/ton being neither far 

perhaps when 

the Trade of that City decayed 



fro m 



Lincoln 



or 



( which hath been heretofot 



great 



5 



as 



e very 

hath been faid ) this Canal 



was neglected. 

But the greateft Work of 

Nature that hath 




us 



been 



done 



this 

the 

dutt 



Age in this Kingdom 



> 



was 



cutting 

from 



that 

Ware 



famous 



to 



Aqua 



IJlington 

whence by Pipes its Water is con 



veyed to the greateft part of Lon 



i 



don and its Suburbs 




Work not 



only eterniiin 



the t ame of the 

Undertaker 



Ixiv 



fb 




"Preface. 



riatural ly 



Navi 



Or 



abJ 




nor 



to 




made fo without many Lock and 

artificial Canals 



for the 




will otherwife be fo ftrong 



> 



that 



laden VeiTels are not eafily haled 



againft 



it 



Such 



Rivers 



require 



too much coft for a private Turf 



to 



undertake 



to advantage 



But 



if there be Water enough , as in 

many Rivers in England there is, 

quick 



and 

* 4 

Lock 



the 



defi 



nt not 



too 



will 




Velfels 



into the 





ncwrOivCanals , through whi 

although heavy laden, they will 
pafs with 



that 



the 



eafe. 
Water 




is 



obferved 



defcends 



from 



S 



ruffels to Antwerp 



abov 




200 



Foot 

ble 




yet 



is 



the 



that 
help 



River Naviga 



of Loch 



And 



that, at Fontain, Four or five miles 

by Art 



from Brufels, one River is 



carried over 



another 



for 



Navi- 

gation 



Tb 




Preface 



4 



xlv 



Sation-fake. Its the eafie 



ca rn 



age of Goods from 



one 



place to 



another that makes fo many and 

rich Cities and Towns, and Trade 
flourifli in thofe Countries , and 



without doubt would do the tfame 

here. 




is not the fetting down the 

Expence of making a River Na 



vig 



able 



and 



then fetting 



down 



the Income of the Toll 



carting up 



Whether 



and 





m as 



much p 



er annum as 



will bring 

the In 



tereft of the Mony to be expend 




amounts 



to 



that 



Rivers 



Navigable. 




will make 

thofe Ex~ 



pences had been rightly caft up,the 

River frOm Ware to Ijlington, and 

that from Guildford to the Thames 



had 



not 



been 



yet 



begun: 



Al 



though there be twenty times the 
Intereft of fuch Expences advan 

tage to fome or other, befides the 

c Pub- 



xlviii 
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much quicker defcent than a large 

and heavy River, for this worketh 



it felf into a level, there being nod 



« i 

I 

61 

■ 



'5 



fo great a defcent from HingftoH 



upon Thames to the fliore at Pa/ 

wey, as is ufually in a miles length! 



of a fmall River; befides fmall 



1 
• 3 



Waters arc uncapable of Navi* 
gation, unlefs pent up to a levcL 

But without doubt if this Work 

were done ( in cafe it be pofliblc 
to be done ) it would be of very 

great ufe and advantage to all that 

Trade between thofe two Cities, 

and an enriching of feveral Coun- 
tries adjoyning to the faid Channel, 

as well in their Husbandry as 

Trade. 

The making of Rivers Navi- 
gable being at the firft, a Work 






of great Expence, is too much for 

private Undertakers : Therefore 

if there were a Fund of 

30000 





1 





i 



The Analyfis or Summary of 



this 



Second 



rart 



of 



the 



Myftery 



o 



fHus 



BANDRY 




He Preface or Introduction, ficwing the great 
advantages that Htubandry bringetb toTradc, 
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CHAP, 



y Husbandry and Improve* 

ments in general ; plainly dip 

covering that there is a 
spontaneous generation and 

growth of Vegetables and 

Animals. 




my former Treatife of this Subjeo: 

and the firft Chapter, I difcourfed 



fomewhat of the Matter or Eflence 

1 

of Vegetables , from which they 
receive their (ubftance, That inexhaufti- 

bleTreafure from which the Husband* 
man, by a proper application of his Seed, 
extrafteth fo great Riches: I will now 

make feme fmall addition to that Chap-* 
ter, in oppofition to an Afiertion fome- 

times made 5 which is, That every Plant 

19 




2 Of Husbandry, and 

is propagated by its proper Seed 5 And, 

That Nature produceth nothing fponta- 

neoufly. 

that titn Now what can be more plain, Than 

* rt r ' 9 *f " that every part of this Globe of Earth 

SSJT (where the perpendicular Rayes of the 
pints, torching Sun, or the defeft of thofe at 




trading beams in the Frigid Zones, or 
the great quantities of Egyptian or Lybim 



Sands prevent not, ) affords its larger 

Forefts, Woods, Groves * Or its leffer 




Shrubs h Or its fertile Plains, replete with 

great variety of fmall Vegetables, fome as 
Medicines, others as Poyfons, fome as 
Food, others as Rayment to their re- 

fpedtive Inhabitants, and for Pafturage to 
the numerous Herd9 and Flocks of Cattcl 
and other leffer Animals feeding on them 
without being planted in fuch places 
Humane Induftry, or the Seeds tranfport 
ed in the Air to fo remote parts. The 
Weftern Iflands alfo that lie remote from 
the Amtricnn Continent , although uniri 

habited by Humane Race, yet afforded 
to the firft Difcoverers large Woods and 
fruitful Paftures, which fed our European 
Cattel when put on fhore, and on which 

they multiplied and prolpered exceed 

ingly 5 fuch Vegetables that were fo far 

from 



Improvements in genera/. 

m being propagated by Seeds carried 
hither in the Air, or by any other means, 
hat the Species of fbme of them are not 
0 be found in other Countries. 

The Hiftories of the firft Difcoveries 

fthe Weftern Continent, and the Iflands 
emote from Land on every fide, will 
rnifti you with variety of Examples of 

his nature* 

Befides, there are many Plants that are 
ontaneoiis only at certain Scafons, and 

ot at other, according as the Recepta 
le or Matrix of the Earth is enclined j 

br fbmetimes over-much moifture, in a 
et year, cauleth Land to emit other* 

lants than before it did in dry yearsjarid 4 
He laying of dry Latid wet, or wet Land 

very much altereth the Specks of 
egetables that fpontaneoufly proceed 



« 

t 




5 



r 4 



rom it 




Mr. Evelin in his Philofophical DiC 
ourfe of Earth, gives ail account o 
vhat Dr. Morifon affirmed of the Plant 

fyfimum or Jr/o,that after the Conflagra- 

ion of the City of London, more of it 

ppeared amortgfl: the Riuncs, than Was 
nownto grow in all Europe befides : 
ing (as he faith) a curious Exotic^ be 

s fennel 
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1 



and 



found moft about Naples, and but rarel 

elfewhere. 

Examples of this nature are manj 

where after the felling of one fort or Spe 

of Wood another hath fucceeded 

and where Land that hath been frequent! 
fown with one fort of grain, hath prod 



cies 



Some affm 
that all 

Plants art 

produced 

9j Sttds 



ced 
lown 



other grain than what hath be 



The fame Mr. Evclin in his moft exce 

lent Difcourfe of For eft -Trees ^ relates fro 
a Perfon moft worthy of Credit, That 
the Territory of Alzey (a Country in Gei 

many, 

for Wi 



where they were miferably diftrejf 



oo 




which they had fo 



deftroyed) 



that they were reduced to make ufe o f Str 
for their left Fewel^) a very large Tra& 



them* 



ewly plowed 



but 




e Wars fnrprizi 



not fufferd to few } There fprnng 

the next year a whole For eft of Pine-Tret 
of which fort of Wood there was none at d 
within lefs than four f core miles 



Many other Relations 



there 



are i 



Pliny 



and other Authors of the like n 



ture 



which I need not mention 



Onl 



here I cannot but take notice of the far 
fetch't Caufe of (uch unexpected 

duttions of Vegetables fome have give 
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vi%. That becaufe God /aid , Gen i. 



have giiien yon every Herb bearing Seed, and 




every Tree in the which is the fruit of a 



Tree yielding Seed : Therefore all Vege 
tables are produced and multiplied of the 

feed of the fame Species, and by no other 
ways, and deny all fpontaneous Producti- 
ons. And to back this Aflertion, have 
found out a way whereby the feeds of all 

Vegetables may be conveyed from one 
Country to another, viz. by the Wind, 
from whence their Species may be re 
newed or propagated de novo in places 
where formerly they have not been 
known. And imagine that the Showers 
of feeds mentioned by Pliny in lib. 16. 
cap. 33. & lib. 19. cap. 3. were fir ft ex 



haled from Trees or Plants of the fame 
kind 5 and to make this feem more pro- 
bable or eafie to obtain Credit, they have 
difcovered that there are feveral Plants 
that produce feed, which formerly were 

reputed barren } and thofe feeds fo fmall 

that with the Wind they may eafily be 

tranfmitted from place to place at a very 
great diftance, whereof Mr Hook§-> Fellow 

of the Royal Society^ in his little Traft, in- 
titled Lawpas, gives you fome inftances. 

As that Obfervation of his own about 

the 






Of Hu6bandry> an 

the fedl of MQfs, which with his Micr 

(cope he found k to be very numerg 
and very final], that there will need 

lefs than nine hundred and threefcq 

thouGmds.of them to cover the fuperficj 

of an inch (quare $ and that the numb 
of them in a grain weight cannot be & 

than one thoufand three , hundred eight 
and two millions : Thefe feeds he roppo| 

ieth may eafily be drawn up into the At 
find carried from place to place, even.! 

the tops of the higheft Towers, or 

places mod remote, and befbwn by th 

pafling Air,or /ailing drqps pf,Rain; ai>c 

that it is not in the art of /Man to lea\ 

Earth qxpofed to the .common .A« 

and ,to exclude tlje entrance, or pi 

vent the Towing of thefe imperceptibl 

Seed s. 

Another was an Obfervation of Mr.ff 
of Brjfifil about Fern-feed, which 
found tOibe likewife very finall, and nfr 
merous,and that the little Boxes contai 

ing the feeds were in moft of the Plan 

jnot hahv and in feme not above q 

third, or one quarter as big as a very 

finall grain of common white land > an 

.that fame of thofe bladders containe 
.about i op feeds, .which were lo exceed 



f*vr 



r 
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ing fmall as to be wholly invifible to the 
nkked Eye, and indifcoverable without 
a Microfcope. 

I will not gainfty thefe curious and in- 
genious Obfervations, nor queftion them. 
But thefe do not at all manifeft that all 
Plants are produced of feeds taken from 
the lame Species. For how could the 
Wind carry the heavy,though finall feeds, 
of Purflane from ' the Continent above 

toco miles over the Seas to thelfland 
S&nfta Helena, where at the firft difco 

very thereof it plentifully grew 5 and 
the feeds of the Cedar from Mount Liba- 
nus , or any other Continent , to the 
Ifland of Bermudas, where fo great 
Woods and Groves of it were found at 



its firft difcovery > Or how could the 
Seeds of the various kinds of Grafs be 
wafted over fo large Seas into all places, 
jtlmoft throughout the World, by the Air 

only ? For although the feeds of them 
?ire but fmall,yet have they their weight 3 
and notwithftanding they may by Hurri- 
canes, tempeftuous Winds, or the like, 

be elevated to a great height in the Air, 

yet have they a tendency towards the 
.center of the Earth, and cannot long re 

remain at fuch a diftance, as to be tranf- 

mittcd 







fiibje&s from whence they grow, thefe 

rather proceeding from the univerfal 
Agent, as it is more or lcfs animated by 
the Celeftial Sun, and as it meets with 
its proper Matrix, fo it produceth fome 
Plant or other. Now the ufe the Huf- 
bandmah may make of thefe natural and 
fpontanedus produ&ions, is, that by them 
he may difcover the temper and fixength 
of the ground that produceth them, tha£ 
he may either multiply the fame Species 4 , 

if for his advantage, or fuch other that 
are confimilar, or avoid planting or (ow- 
ing in Land of a contrary nature. 
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mitted from one Country to another,nor 

indeed is there any neceffity thereof: For 
although every Plant may yield its feed 

by which it may probably encreafe, yet 
that is no reafon but that every foil may 

fpontaneoufly produce fbme Vegetable it |j 

is moft enclinable to. As fome Seas yield fS 
Coral, fome one fort of Weed, fbme ano- 
ther, the like of other Waters } likewifc 
fbme Plants yield one fort of Excref. 
cence, and f<?me another, which cannot 
be imagined to proceed from material 

feed, no other than the variety of Mufh 
rooms, Mold j&c. which differ according 
to the nature of the foil, or the feveral 
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lmprove?nents in general. 



ght& rolora cttique 



0 



gnis color \ & qu<e rebm nature jcrendk 
Hnmida majores Herbas alit 




Pice<g)Taxiqne Nocentes 

hterdttm , ant Heder<e fandnnt Vefiigia 

Nigr<e. Virgil 



For it is obfervd that where Brambles 
flourifh, the Vine will profper 5 and that 
Land natural to the Birch is not good for 
Apples, Pears, &c. That Tree delighting 

in the lighteft and pooreft, thele in richer 
and ftrpnger Lands. Many of the like 
Obfervations may the Husbandman make 
of the nature of his ground, and accord 
ingly may he apply proper feeds or plants 

to the fame. 



mom pro 



It hath been alfo afferted,That no Ani- that then 

mals are produced but by the aft of Ge- m ^ 

neration , each proceeding from others diahu 
of the fame Species. But if they that are °t Animl * 
of that opinion do confider that there is 
no habitable place on this Globe that is 
not replete with Animals greater or teller 

and fome places with both, not withftand 

ing it doth not appear how the firft of 

them came thither 5 They will eafily 
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rant, that the feme univerfal Agent or 
"piritus Mynfc that never refteth, may 
when it meeteth with a proper fiibjeft 
caufe Animation, as the matter is where- 



3 





on it worketh ; for fpme places or things 

being Jefs prolific or fertile are apt to 

Vegetation , others that are more, are 
apt to Animation or the produ&ion 
Anitx^ls by the power of the fame Agent 
^Vs moift and fruitful feafons and places 
ykfl4 more Infe&s than dry and barren, 

And finding Pools and mature Fruits 



♦ 4 
* 

1 



r * 
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naturally affprd fra,all Animals, which 

never yvere generated by others , but 
oqly , by the Univerfal Agent, Many in- 

(Ranees hereof might ,be given 5 for almoft 
ey ery Plapt produces fome Infeft or fmall 

Animal proper to that Plant : As the 
Mulbery, the Silkworm, Apples, Pears, 
Plunks, <frc. Worms peculiar to thefe 
Fxijits. Nats alfo have Worms within 

their (hells there generated by the fame 
natural hept or fpirit that produced the 

Kernel, find not from any external feed 
qr ,Egg 5 lor that Wprm worketh its pwn 
way out of the (hell, and then ceafeth to 

be. 

fylr. IK C. ( that before gave an account 

pf.the iFer n-fced ) : to tlje admiration of 

him, 
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him, and others with him,obferved many 
differing kinds of fmall living Creatures 
wholly invifible to the naked Eye, and 
even through largely magnifying Spefta- 
cles, though fome of them were to be 

feen through a deep convex Glafs s but 

with a Microfcope, when the Plant was 
newly gathered, they might be, feen nim- 
bly running up and down among the 

feed Veffels. Lawpas p. 50 

Perhaps it will be faid that thefe Ani- 
mals are produced of Eggs repofited 

there by fome fmall Flyes, as the proper 

place or Matrix for their production 5 as 

Fielh-flyes do the like on putrifying flefh, 

iut why may they not be there engen 

dred by the univerfal Agent as well as 

Mites inCheefe, or thofe nimble Fifties 

in Vineger, which are never obferv'd to 

be transformed into Flyes, and fo unca- 

pable of tranfporting their Eggs from 
place to place ? 

This fuppofition of the foontaneous 

production of Animals out of places and , ht 
things capable of impregnation from that tmt. 

univerfal Agent, is not contrary to, but 

agreeable with that Command, Qm " 
let the Earth bring forth the living Crea 
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ture dfier his hind, Cattel and creeping 
thing. To which we will -fubjoyn the 
Opinion of the Learned Dr. Stillingfleet 



in his Origines Sacrs, Book 3. cap 




cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 




It feems very probable (faith he) that 

at lead thofe parts of the Earth which 

were thus divided from each other, did 

bring forth thefe fcveral living Crea- 
tures after their kinds, which did after 
propagate in thofe parts without being 
brought thither by the help of man 
<c now this fiippofition be embraced, by 

" it we pirefently clear our felves of many 
w difficulties concerning the propagation 

" of Animals in the World, and their 
" conversion in the Ark, which many 
" have been fo much to feek for fatisfa&i- 
cc on in. As how the unknown kind of 

"Serpents in Brafil, the flow-bellied 

" Creature of the Indies, and all thofe 

<c ftrange lpecies of Animals feen in the 

" Weft-Indies , fhould either come into 
<c the Ark of Noah, or be conveyed 
"out of it into thofe Countries. 

And afterward the fame Author add, 



Befides, feme kind of Animals cannot 
* live out of that particular Clime where- 
in they are^ and there are many forts 
f? of Animals difcovered in America, and 

the 



Improvements in general. 

« the adjoyning Iflands, which have left 
"no remainders of themfelvcs in thefe 

cc parts of the World. 

Therefore let them that are fo confr 
dently opinionated, That every thing we 

difcern to havelife,proceeds from an Egg 

confider from whence thefe Multitudes of 

Locnfts , Grajhoppers , Caterpillars , Frogs^ 
Chaffers, &c. that in fbme years and in 

fome Countries do appear, although at 
fiich remote diftances of time, that in cafe 
they were produced of Eggs left in the 
Earth by fbme former flight of thofe In 
fefts, it will prove very difficult to de 
rnonftrate how life could be preferv'd 
'in fiich Eggs fb many years 5 or elfe how 
the Wind could carry them from one 
Country to another, or out of different 
Climates 5 or how the Eggs of Infe&s 

could be conveyed into Nuts, Fruits, 

Woods, Stones, 6cc. which frequently af 

ford thofe Animals : Nay, Snow it felf is 

faid not to be without its proper Inhabi- 
tants, although there be fometirncs two 

or three years interval between any 
quantities lying in thefe parts. 

The Bodies of Men and Beafts afford 

many Examples of Worms bred in the 

moft inward parts, even in the Brain and 

Mar- 
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MarroW of the Bones. But where they 

lay their Eggs, and how they fhould be 
convey'd from one to another; will be 

difficult to determine. Therefore when 

I confider of the many inftancesof this 

kind that may be produced, and tlte 

difficulties ott the other hand, I am the 
More confirm'd in my opinion, That 
there is fcarce any created being that 

hath any thing of moifture in it, but 

may be a proper Matrix for the nniver- 

fal Agent or Spiritus Mundi to aft upon 

for the production of fome Animal $ and 

according as Plants are ( from fome 

fuperior influence ) more corrupted, fo 
do they erriit greater numbers of fome 

forts of Animals or Infefts, that they be- 
come a Scourge to the Husbandman, 
whofe knowledge of thefe things is not 

unneceflary, that he may ufe means to 

prevent or cure filch Plagues. The pre- 
vention and cure whereof in the Tenth 
Chapter of the for titf r Tr catife is pa r tly 

treated of. 



C H A P. 



CHAP. II. 



Of the great benefit and advantage 

of Encloftng Lands. 




■ 

N the former 1>eatife in that Chapter 

of this part of Improvement of Lands , 
I gave an account of the great advanta 
ges Enclofure would produce, and the 

many Objections railed againft it, and 

Impediments that hindred it, with their 
Anfwers and Removals. Since the writ 
ing whereof, feveral worthy and ingeni 

ous Men have endeavoured to promote 



this Piece of Husbandry , which I may 

truly Stile, The firft and principal Point of 

Agriculture $ For unlefs the Husbandman 
can at all times and feafons, when he 
pleafetb, ufe his Land , and plant and 
fow in it what he will, and defend it 
when he hath done, from the common 



annoyances to good Husbandry 5 Kt is in 
vain for him to ufe any extraordinary 

labour, or be at any extraordinary ex 
pence, or hope ibr any advantage from 

it. So that there would be then no, di£ 

ference 



1 



Enclofing of Lands. 

ference between ftupidity and Ingenuity, 

and all Induftry would be hereby dif 
couraged. 



Some have been of (Opinion, that En 



doling improves Land to a Ten-fold,* | 

others to a twenty-fold advantage 5 that 
is, that by the means of Enclofbre the 
Husbandman may by his Induftry on 
filch Land, in planting feveral HortulaneS 



4 



or Orchard Fruits,rai(e afwel to the Public 



as his own advantage, much more than 
he could on open Land feldom fruitful, 
and fubjeft to almoft all manner of in- 

conveniences, as Cicero fays, Ager qnan- 
tumvis fertilk , fine cultura fruUuofus ejfe 

non potejt. There is no Country that is 
celebrated for good Husbandry or Inge- 
nuity in our temperate Clime, but theft 
Lands are divided intofeverals,as the rich 



Provinces of the Netherlands. Themoft 
fertile parts of France and Italy^ the Gar* 
den of the World , fufticiently evince. 
Nor is there any place in this Kingdom 
flourifheth more than where Enclofurcs 

are moft. The open Champain Coun- 
tries afid waft Lands producing multi^ 
tudes of poor, ignorant, lazy and impro- 
vident people, depending fo much on the 

final! 
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foiall Priviledges and Advantages they 
raile out of the large Forefts and waft 
Lands, that Hunger and Cold for the 
moft part of the year, and Eafe through 
out, arefweeter to them, than Labour or 
conftant exercife in fome honeft Trade 
or Husbandry, which might lodge, cloath, 
and feed them and their Families, after a 
far better manner than the beft of fiich 
Borderers ever enjoy cl. 

^ For any Traveller may obferve that 

in the enclofed Countries, the Hedges are 
all replete with Timber and other Trees, 
that they are defervedly called The IVoodl 

Lands^nd were fo called in former Ages: 

And not only with Timber for building, 
and Trees for firing, but with plenty of 
Fruit-Trees in the Hedges and Orchards 
difperfed throughout, io that thefe en 



clofed Countries afford Fruits which are 
carried far into the Champion, and Cider 

in fuch plenty , that they fpare great 

quantities for their ignorant and lazy 
Neighbours. The Buildings alfo in thefe 
enclofed Countries, where Materials and 
Artificers are more plentifully to be had, 
far exceed thofe in the Champion and 
Foreft-Lands, and Market-Towns well 
built and populous, ftanding much nearer 

here 




« 
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here than in the other. All forts of Me- 
chanic Trades, on which the General 
Trade of the Kingdom depends, are in 
thefe enclofed Countries principally ma- 
naged. Here are the induft r ious Husba nd- 

men conftantly employed in improving 

their Lands,and here are Markets where- 
in they weekly vend the Fruits of their 
labours , to the feeding and mftaining 

the Artificers and Trades, who beft fiib- 

lift in filch places,where moft is to be had 

at the eaueft Rates. Now hear old 

Tftjfer-, 



$&W Plenty of button ano 15cef, 

Co|ii>TBtitter ann COeefe of tOe del! 

$&o& JKHealtl) anp to&ere (to be o?ief ) 




^o?e people, mo?e fcanufom ano p?eft 5 
Wbztt fino pe ( go feacc& anp Coaff) 

ban tbere to&ece €nclo(Ute i& moft 
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•fr/iAte. There is one grand Objeftion raifcd by 

inconfiderate Men againft Encloiiires 5 to 
wit, That EncloGngof ffty^r, D<mw,&c, 
will prove a decay of our Herds of Cat* 
Ul % and Flocks of Sheep, and fb by con 



fcquence, of Wool 



To 
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To Which I afifwer, That if 20 Cattcl Atfmu 



fnuft have 100 or 200 Acres of good 
waft Land, or that 2 or 900 Sheep muft 



have 5, 6, or 700 Acres of open Down 




Lund to departure on, according to the 



prefent ufe and cuftom : In cafe fb much 
thereof be enclofed as lieth convenient 
for Enclofiire, half the quantity of fuch 
open Lands being laid up to common 

Grafs, will feed more than the whole did 

before it was enclofed. And in cafe that 
ten Acres thereof fb enclofed, were fown 

with Clover-Grafs , Turneps , Cole-Seed^ 

Par/ley , or the like, they will feed as 

many Cattel or Sheep as 100 Acres of the 
fame Land would have done whilft they 
were waft 5 and the refidue may the Hut- 
bandman convert to other ufes, or mul- 



tiply his Herds or Flocks therein as he 
pleafeth, and in his feveral Enclofures 
may he raife feveral Species of Pafturage, 
fome for fatting, fbme for feeding, and 

others for preferving his Cattel or Sheep 
in health, as he finds caufe. For the only 
reafon why there is fb great a breed o 
Cattel,and are fuch great Flocks of Sheep 
on the Wafts and Downs, is, becaufe 




they are not convertible to any other 




2 ufej 



• Enclofmg of Lands.. I 

ufe, or elfe the Husbandman is not! 
fuffered fo to • convert them 5 ;it being 1 
frequently obferved that where the I 
Lords will permit, the Tenants are rea-i 
dy, and do Till and Manure much open j 
Lands 5 notwithftanding which, neither! 
Cat t el, Sheep, nor Wool, are any whit the! 
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H A P. III. 



Of Meadow and Pafture La?icfs 0 a?icf 

f )e feveral ways of their Im- 



provements. 




He ancient Meadow-Lands in many 
places of this Kingdom have not 
the fame values within thefe late 
years as formerly they did, by reafon 
of the encreafe of that excellent and pro- 
fitable part of Husbandry, the (owing of 

Clover-Glaff) and other filch like new 
Grafles and Hays: Yet are Meadow- 
Lands in great efteem, and yield greater 
Rents than Pafture or Arables becaufe 
of their producing Grafs and Hay, as is 
known to every Husbandman, and that 
they yield their encreafe ipontaneoufly, 

without Coft or Labour 5 and therefore 
are called Pratatfuafi parata. Pliny tells u% 
Prat or urn facilima agricolis cur a ac minimi 

difpendij , That Meadows require the lead 
Care or Cofts of any Lands 5 and there 

fore little can be faid to their Improve- 
ments, 





• 
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ments 
ready. 



more than hath been laid 




tmprove- 



But as 



to 



mint 




the great 



Improvements 



Pafln* made on dry Lands, by the (owing and 

unit * propagating of new GrafTes and Hayes, 

double m* m uch hath been done, and theadvanta* 

frovtrntnt 



ges that are yet to be made by a farther 
profecution of that piece of Husbandry, 



are 



very 



confiderable 



For 



the 



en 



creating of Meadow and Pafture-Lands 

not only the Improvement of thole 
very Lands 5 but by the Country-mans 




converting of fo much Corn-Land into 
Meadow and Pafturc, puts him upon a 





jieceflity of a farther improvement 
more barren Lands for an encreafe 
his Corn. So that it proves a double im 
provement, as indeed doth all Improve 
ments by altering the produtts of it 

converting of Pafture-Lands into Gar 




dens. Orchards 



5 



begets 




neceflity 




of encreafing our Pafture-Lands on the 
Arable : And the converting of Arabic 
Lands into Pafture or Meadow begets a 

farther Improvement, by reducing our 
naked and waft Lands into fertile Corn- 
Fields: For where there is good Huf 



bandry at the Center^ it fpreads to the 
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Superficies } Good Tenures, Good Trade 
and a good Market, will make Husband 

men ingenious. 



Amongft the feveral Grades, Hays, &c. sowhg oj 
that have been mentioned by former P4r /*'> an 
Writers on this Subjeft, we do not find 

that Parfly hath been treated of as an 
Improvement to our Pafture-Lands, al 

though fome ingenious Men have made 

trial of feveral Acres fown with Parfly 
Seed to very good effeft. 

It is obferv d, that fome fort of Grades 
do alter the taft of Mutton, and that the 
fweeteft Mutton is that which hath been 
fed on the fineft and fweeteft Grades, as 
it experienced on the Peaf^ in Derby 

fiire, and on the Plains in Wiltfoire , 
HdMpJIrirC) &c. And 011 the contrary, 

the courfeft Mutton is produced from 

the grofTeft Meadows, Marlhes, &c. 
which later rich way of fatting Sheep, is 
moft advantagious to the Husbandman, 
but doth not humour the Pallat of the 
Eater, fo well as (uch Beafts that live on 
the dryeft Mountains without water. For 
Sheep fatted on Clover, and the like rich 
Nourilhment, are not fo delicate meat as 

the Heath-Croppers 5 fuch rank feed be- 
getting 
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getting too great and fudden a change in 
the Meat. The like difference is alio ob 

ferved in Conies. 



ff»?iSr- Sheep fatten very well on Turners 



nt ps, which prove an excellent Nourifhment 

for them in hard Winters, when Fodder 

is fcarce : For they will not only eat 
the Greens, but feed on the Roots in 
the Ground , and (coop them hollow 
even to the. very Skin 3 The Turnep is of 
hotter nature than Clover-Grafs, and 

therefore more agreeable to thefe Cat- 
tel. 



*uwnuth ^ Ut mu °h more h Qt anc * drying » 
th Rot in Par/ley, even in both, to the fecond de- 

shup. g ree • an< i were it throughly experi 

mented , doubtlcfs would prove very 
good Nourifhment, and not fubjed thoft 
dry Animals to the Rot, nor vitiate the 
taft of their Flefh io much as the other 

colder Food would do. 

The Rot being a Difea/e oceafion'd 
the Sheep their feeding on too much cold 
and moift Meat, and is prevented by hot 
and dry : As their feeding in fhady pla 
ces in fbme Grounds, where the Dew 




Jieth long on a certain broad Grafs, na 

turaUy 
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turally enclineth all Sheep feeding there 5 
to the Rot$ and by fuch that have to their 
Coft made experiment thereof, fuch 
Lands have been converted to other ufess 
When on the contrary, the feeding of 
Sheep on Salt Marfies and Brackijh 

Grounds preventeth the Rot , and the 

giving them Salt with their dry Meat, is 

efteernd a Cure of that Difeafe. 

Therefore Parjly (being of fuch a hot^ 
dry, faline, and Anti-Hydropic al nature, 

and as my Relators aifure me) fo much 



defired by Sheep ( as I am fure it is of 
Conies, much of the nature of Sheep in 
refpeft of their feeding) may very pro- 
bably be, not only a very good fecurity 
againft the Rot, but may render the Meat 

rather better tafted than any other food 
what fbever. 

And it is a Plant very eafily propaga 
ted, and the Seed plentifully obtained 5 
few Plants yielding more, and that alfb 

eafily feparated from its Stalks: The 
Ground the finer it is dreffed, the better 
will the Parjly fown therein grow and 

profper} and it will endure the hardeft 
Winters, and continue more than one 
year ; but how many, a careful* Imp rover 

will quickly difcover : And of what par 

ticular 
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ticular Ufes gnd Advantages this Piece of 
Husbandry may prove (befides the gene- 
ral way of feeding Sheep) an ingenious 

Husbandman will loon find out. 



JJg* The fowing of Cole-Seed for the fake 




cQit-sttd. of the Seed hath been always efteem'd a 

great Improvement of ftrong and moift 
Lands. But of late it hath been found 
that the depafturing the green Herbage 
thereof hath confiderably advantaged 
the Husbandman. A particular Example 
whereof is related in Mr. Houghton s CoU 

le&ion of fetters* fir the Improvement 

Husbandry and Trade, viz,. Of one that 
fowed fix Acres of ground which 
ploughed and ordered as for Wheat, with 
Cole* Seed about Midfummer $ about the 
beginning of November he put an hun- 
dred Ewes into his Coleworts 5 The Ewes 

all caft their Lambs before Chriftmas* 
The Coleworts fo fed thefe Ewes and 

Lambs,that he fold them at a great Rate 
and when the growth was eaten up clofe 




every Acre 

To (bw Cote-Seed for the Pafture-fake 

there's no need that the Land be fo rich 

and 



he plowed and fowed his Lands withl 

ates, and had eight Quarters grown on 1 






CHAP 
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H A P. IV 



* * f 



i 



If Arable Land and Tillage, and of 

the feveral Grains, Pulfes, isrc. 



ufudlly propagated by the Plough 



law*** T T hath been obferv'd, that in a warm 




/ff&Mt £ and (howry Spring, Wheat in rich 
%afu Lands hath grown exceeding Rank, that 

the Husbandman hath, for the benefit 
his Wheat, early in the Spring, depart u- 
yed his Sheep on it to abate its growth 
and weight, which other wife would be 
apt to lodge. Bat of late fome ( who 

have found that expedient too weak 

where the Wheat hath grown too faft, or 
that they have not had Sheep enough 
proportionable to their large Wheat- 
fields to feed it down) have mown their 

Wheat, yea as late as the end o£ May 
when it hath been almoft ready to Ear 




after which the Roots would emit new 
Stalks more in number, though not 
ftrong and rank as the former, nor 
apt to lodge. For the extream weight 
and rariknefs of the Corn would have 




■ » 



un 




I 
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unavoidably made it to lodge, which be 
gat a necemty in the Husbandman to try 

this way, eke he might have loft his 

Whole Crop 5 for Wheat lodging when it 

firft begins to moot its Ear, rarely ever 

ftands again. Many in the rich Vales of 

Berkfhire did fo mow ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

in 

the Year, 1683. it provingan early and 
(howry Spring : As to the enefts I had no 

account of them 5 which I queftion npt 

but that they Were anrwerable to their 

Intentions : For all Vegetables tend to 
femination * and the more you deprels or 
take off the firft (hoots of any Fruit or 
flower-bearing Plants, the more will they 

multiply their proper Produ&ions, or 

at lead will emit new Bloffoms, Fruits, 

Flowers, &c. As hath been obfcrv'd in 

many Hortulanes, as Rofet, Strawberries, 
jBe<«v,&c. 



There are divers Ibrts of Wheat Mb-rift 
which I have mentioned in my faid for- • 



mer Treatife, and more are fince taken 
notice of 5 of which there is one fort 
that carries divers Ears on one Stalk, but 

not yet common. But of Barley I hear 
of few more than two forts : The co 

mon which is univerfally known in this 

Kingdom, 




Kingdom, and that called Vatney or 

Ratkripe Barky > which is fometimes (own 

in Wilt-(hire, Berktftre, Oxftrd-Jbire, and 

feme part of Cornwall and: in few places 

elfe , ttptwlthftanding the advantage of 

ks e&fy ifyeriing, it having many times 

bfcett* fown and returned to the Bart 
again, itt two months time , always in 

nine or ten weeks time at the iartheft $ 

Which in wet and backward Springs, and 

tti6?ft Autumns, muft needsprove a great 
advantage to the Husbandman. For irt 
feme years a very dry Spring may poft« 
fone the Seafon for fowing this Crain, or 

a man may not have tfime, without a 

double 'ftrength, to few tHe common 

Barley before the Seafom for that be 

^fte^cttt' 5 or the former part of the 
Hafvdt-time may be fair, when the later 

is foul 5 in either of thefe cafes the fowing 

of this quick growing Barley may be 

cottlMerably advantagious 5 or at leaft 

that where a man hath much Land in 
his Occupation fit for this kind of Grain, 

He maVi inftead of making his Seed-time 
and Harveft near about a time, for thfe 
common fort, ufe lb much of this Rath- 
ripe Barley, that his Seed-time may be 

longer and more eafie, and his Harveft 

the 
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the like, and withallmore certain. There 

is a fort of Barky that is reported to be 

newly dilcovered, by an ingenious mans 

accidentally lighting on an Ear that had 
fix Chefts or Rows of Com on it, which 
he fowed, and thereby railed a quan 
tity, all bearing the like Ears, which \s 
likely to prove a confiderable advara* 
tage 



Mult 



» - 




1 



1 

1 



Whilft we are now dilcourfing of Bar- M*k}>>g of 
ley, it will not be amifs to fay fomewhat 

concerning Malt , that being the moft 

confiderable Grain ufed for this purpofe. 

Many Ages fince hath Malt,made of Bar 

ley, been ufed for the making of Ale or 

Beer 5 elfe could not P&ttj have given fo 
great Commendations of this Drink 
above 1 600 years fince. Therefore who- 
ever he was that firft found the Art of 
making Malt, and (of that) good Ale, 

(hewed himfelf to be a far greater Philo- 
fopher, than he that firft fqueezed the 
Grape. 

Although that making of Malt is be- 
come a common Trade in moft of the 
principal Towns in this Kingdom, arid 

many are exerciied in that Trade, that 

do not apprehend the Reafon why the 

Malting 



f 

♦ 

\ 
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Malting of Corn fhould make it yield a 

Better and more acceptable Drink than 

the feme Corn would have done before 



1 




it had been malted. It will not there- 
fore be amifs in this place a little to Phi- 
lofophize on that Subject 5 For it is moft 

evident, that the Meal or Flower of any 
Corn or Grain unferraented, being con- 
ceded in a proportionable quantity 
Water, will make a glutinous or mucilagt. 
nous matter. As Lanndrejfts ulually 
make their ftifFening Liquors for their 
Lijinen,qf Starch,which is only the Flower 
of Wheat reduced into that form 5 a«d 

in cafe there be no more Water added 
than will make it up into the 
Bread, and luch a mafs be baked 



i 

i 



A 



' 4 






put fermentation, it cometh forth like a 
lump of Clay, ungrateful to the Pallat, 




hard of digeftion and unwholfome 5 
that neither Bread nor Drink made 
Corn, without Fermentation,could fatisfie 






oujr Anceftors , which excited them 
the difcovery and ufe of Fermenting 
of T their Bread-Corn by Leaven , and 
fince that by Yeft,which is no other than 
the fcum of Ale or Beer made of malted 

Corn. Malting being no other than a 

fermentation of Corn, making it yield 

to 



3 
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to the Brewer its Spirit andTin&ure, 
plea/ant to the Palate and wholefome to 
Humane Bodies ; extractions or decottions 

unfermented Grains being pale and 
not tinged or coloured, as are thofe of 

malted or fermented. 
The imbibition or ffeepirig of Barley 

in Water for 2 or 3 days or more, as 




the Seafon requires, hath this operation 
that it relaxeth the vifcous matter of the 

Grain that defend eth and prcferveth the 
life that is in it, from Heat and Cold ; for 

as long as its Vifcofity remains, the Grain 
or Seed is capable of Vegetation 3 but 
when by age or other accidents that is 
decayed, it becomes a dead Body 5 For 
fuch relaxation muft be made in all Seedc 
fown in the ground, by the moifturc they 

find there, before they can vegetate Or 
encreafe. 



Now after the Malftcr hath fteept his in 



uhen the 

Barley is 

the a' 



Barley its due time in the Ciftern, (for it f rn '7 ** 

muft not lie there too long, left it lofc its mfiJZd 
Vegetating Vertue too much by diflbl- thi W 

ving its whole body into a (oft fubftance,) 

Then he layeth it on a heap, where it ac- te \cumd 



quireth fonie warmth (as all moift Vege- f' the r 



tables Will do?v/hcn lying clo/e together, be 

D "which u 
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which caufeth the Barley to emit its Root 

which they call Chitting, which the Mal- 
fter foffereth to grow to a certain degree 
of length s, then fpreadeth it abr oa 4 » and 
by his careful turning, ftirring and gra- 
dual drying his n<m>-tt$akjng-Malt he pre- 
vents the overmuch growth of the Roots 
which now are called the Come ,from their 

hair-like form 5 for till theCowe is out 

long enough, and the Corn begin tQ 

(bring, the vilcous matter # of it is not 
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drought, comes of fprings not enough } 



and that on the infide through warmth 
comes and fprings too much, and fo be- 
comes Acrofpired or Akerfpired^ by reafort 

that the Stalk (here refembling theGer 



enough putrified, diflblved, or rather 

changed 5 and if they are mffered to 



minating of a growing Acotn^ and which 

the Learned Dr. Grew calls the Plume) ex- 
tra&eth thevertueof the Grain 5 orelfe 

from the uneven growth of the Barky % 
which in fome years from the unfcafon- 1 

ablenfs of th£ feed-time becomes Ridge* 

fome part thereof being 



grown 



that is 



grow too much* the Stalk of the Corn 
will (hoot and extraft too much of the 

Vertue of the Grain, leaving nothing but 



is. 

i 



an empty Husk behind it 

As the overmuch comeing and fpringing 
of the Stalk of the Malt cmpoverHheth 
it 5 So its not coming or fpringing enough, 

leaveth it but in part malted or ferment* 1 ?" c j U A c " 



grown green above the ground before 

the other part through drought be com£ 
«p 5 yetby reafpn of fome Summer Showers 
all growes to the Harveft, where one part 
is ripe before the other, from the one of 




and fo dotft the unequal coming or 



which Caufes there is much Malt that 

■ 

not good. 

After the Malfter hath thus by his skill 

, fo made this Grain to fer* 




flinging of it, that is, fome of the whole 

Grains throughly malted, and fome 
them not, which is occafioned fometim« 
by the unskilfulnels or negligence of the 
Malfter by not duly ordering his Heaps, 
or turning the fame, whereby the Corn 



4 

3 



raent 



that by a certain degree of putri- 
fa&ion the vifcous or tenacious matter of 

it be relaxed 5 and by his nimble hand 

hath prevented the efcpence of its Noble 



Spirit 




He then makes ufe of the third 



I'M 



the 



outfide of the 



Heap 




tb rough 
drought 



part of his skill, The calcining or drying 

of his Malt, which puts a ftop to all flltf* 

iherGermitiation^nd makes it capable of 

D 2 being 



r 
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4 



being preferv'd for ufe 



But the princi 



pal end of it is to make it yield its Spirit 



and liti&ure 



This calcination or drying 



Si 



muft be gradual 



and not hafty 



3 



for the 



longer Malt is drying on the Floor be- 
fore it be laid on the Kiln, the better will 

itbei for al 1 ha fty Calcina t ions waft the 



A *. 

p 

1 * 



Spirits more than flow 

It is moft certain that every Seed con- 
tains a great Spirit in it, fome more and 

fome lefs j Fdr it is the Spirit in it that 
preferveth it, whereby it endure fo mucli 



* 9 



■ 

1 




J 



■ 



Cold 



9 



Heat 



as 



moft forts of Seeds 



• 



And in this Spirit in the Seed 



ufually do 

is concentrated, the vertue, form, powei 

and whole Idea of the Plant fhat pro- 

duced it ; elfe could it not by being (own 

in the Earth, prefent unto you again,ano- 

ther Plant in every particular like to 
that from whence it came. And this Spirit 
in Barley is very great, as may appear by 
its product 5 for one Barley Corn fown in 



1 
» » 



1 




the Earth, hath fometime produced 
or 40 Stalks, and on them 5 or 600 in 



Stalks, «wv* V w — — j ~ 

create of Seed s and by fome additional 



improvement 



a far greater 



when the 



Seed'of many other Plants produce but 
one Stalk to each Seed : Therefore the 

fermentation of this Grain by Malting is 

not 



9 
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not an exaltation of its aftive Principles,: 
as fome would have it, but a diflolution 
or relaxation of that vifcous matter that 
detains them, and puts a cheque or ftop 
to its Vegetation, which would otherwife 
according to the Laws of Nature necefc 
farily follow and exhauft its Spirits 5 For 

common Water cannot be fuppofed to 

add much to the exaltation of the Spirit 
or attive Principles of Corn : Nor in 
deed can any thing add to the improve- 
ment of the high vertue that is in Seeds, 
but what containeth in it much of the 

Spirit/a Mundi, or Univerfal Agent, As. 

Nitrous Waters, Salts, Dungs, &c\ or 

their being fown in frefti Land that is 
enriched with it $ For Water is but a* 
vehicle to convey fiich Principles: Water 

and the Principles being not the fame 
thing. 

After the Barley is opened and its ve~ 
getating property prevented by drying it 

it is now thereby made capable of yield- 
ing its Tinffnre ox Vertue 5 For the Aquo- 

fity or Phlegme of any tiling, efpecially 

of a Vegetable, preventeth the extraction 
of its Tin&ure or Vertue : Therefore the 

drying of Hops, Wormivood, Broom , 8cc> 

is not only done for the preferving them 



0 
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but for that the Liquors wherein they 
arc infufed, do the better extraft their 

Vertue * As thofe that have infilled the 

fame in their Beer can witnefs. So Malt, 
whilft it is green, will not make Ale or 

Beer of that ftrengtb, as it will do whe 
dried 5 And if it be but eafily dried, the 

Ale Will be paler than if it be throughly 

4ried h and in cafe it be hard dried, or o. 
ver dried, thecdeeper will the Tinftu re of 

the Alqbc % But: fiich over drying ufual^ 

wafts; the Spirits of the. Malt, which 

are now ilonfe, and by this Ar t made Vo- 
latile. •'• ^ ■ ' 




The Fermentation of the Meal of any 

JJ*y Corn for Bread by Y eft, Leaven or the 

' Hke additi6n,openeth its Body and relax 



eth the Vifcofity that detaineth its Spirit, 
which is the caufe that 1 the Bread of fiicb 

fermented Mafe is light, grateful to the 

Palate, eafie of digeftion, and whole 

fome ; and if not fo fermented, it be* 




WUiv 5 a»i« " »w — " ? 

comes in every point the contrary 



"tbittujtoi Hence it is that Ale or Beer made ol 
IS*" 4 Malt not ^roughly malted, or of fuch, 
grin^ that part thereof is well malted , and 

part not ? becomes Roap^ by having not 




B 
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its Vifcofity wholly taken away in the firft 
operation , or made by adding Oaten 

Malt, or Oates mixed with other Malt, 

whereof is that Drink made which they 
call Oat-J/e 5 All which is unwholefome, 
caufing Obftruttions and great Windi 
nefs in the narrow paflages of the Blood 
in Humane Bodies. 

The like doth Bread or any other 
matter made of Wheat unfermented, or 
that hath undergone fome degree of Ger- 
mination before it hath been at the Mill * 

whereby a due fermentation is impeded. 
The realbn of this my prefent difcourfe 
on Malt, or fermentation of Corn or 
Grain, is not only to forewarn all good 
Husbandmen that they be cautious in 
eating or drinking any thing made of 
unfermented Corn or Grain, unleft it be 
other wife prepared, by due cottion, or 
good additions, according to the Culi 
nary Art. But alfb to excite fuch that 
have Art, Skill and opportunity to make 

I ufe of this Art of fermentation on feve- 

ral other Grains, Seeds, &c. for the ex 



tracing their (pints or better parts 5 ever 
varying the method of fermentation ac- 
cording to the nature of the Grain or 
Seed to be fermented 5 for fome Seeds 



D 4 require 
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require much longer time to, be imbi? 

bed, 

matter be relaxed, and fo neverthdefs 



than doth Barley^ ere their Vifcous 



retain their Spirits even to Vegetation j 
as the Seeds of feveral Vegetables that 
have undergone all the operations that 
Parley hath done in Malting, yet will 



as 
the 



germinate and encreafe when fown 
if they had never been fo ordered; 
Uke will fome Grains of Barley that have 
npt been fully ripened ; and all Barky 
doth require more or left time and skill 

tQ malt, it according to the different 



Sc f ifbns : All which deferye the enquiries 

into, and cpnfiderations of the Ingeni- 
ous. 

. , Note that the vifcous matter that pre- 
ferves the Vegetable Spirit in all Seeds 

being relaxed by Fermentation, fiich Seed 



tumefy, and are thereby made more eafie 
in parting with their Spirits. For Barley 

when it is malted, occupieth more room 



than it did before, although it be di 

minifhed in its weight by the lofs of its 
dull:, (the Come : ) And Meal when it is 
fermented for Bread, encreafeth in Bulk 
but without addition or diminution ot 
its. weight: So that fermentation is no o 



5 



ther than a relaxation of thofe Bonds 

that 
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that preferve the vegetating Seed for 
production, and that prohibit the ex 
pence or waft of its Spirits till thofe 
Bonds are relaxed or broken. 




have this to add to what hath been of now 
already treated on concerning thefe fub- * nd FlaX4 
jefts. To wit, That the Seeds of Hemp Btntfit 




being fo defirable by Birds, and feeing **«W-M 

that Pigeons in the Hemp-Countries a 



bout iJncolnjfme^ &c. are fo large and 



fat. It may probably be a confiderable 
addition to the Improvement of Lands 
by fbwing of Hemp, to convert the ufe 
of its Seed to the feeding of Poultry, 
and other Fowl 5 for it is a great Crop 
of Seed that an Acre of Hemp will yield, 

befides the benefit of the Stalks. 

And in cafe fuch Seeds (hould give the 
Flelh of Fowl fatted therewith, fome 




Taft, as hath been reported, yet that 
would be foon altered by feeding the 

Fowl 2 or 3 days before they are killed 



with other Grain 5 for fuch a Taft or fa 



vour contrafted by the Food, is foon al- 
tered and made connatural by the heat 

of fuch quick digefters. 

But the great Improvements that are 

tp be made of Hemp and Flax, are by 

converting 



A2 



i 
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converting the lame into Linnetf 

or Cordage. 



Paper> 



%l!gSF - ^ e raa ^ n 8 °^ L**# e * in this King 



limn, ^om w °uld much encourage the fowing 

of Hemp and i 7 /**-, but there are (eve- 

ral Obje&ions raifed againft it. The one 
, That our Hemp and Flax are more 



15 



hard and ftubborn 



which 




anfwer that 



than foreign. To 

it doth not appear 



to befo in many places 5 for in Derby 
/hire, where much is ufed and made into 
Cloath, it is much more foft and eafie, 
than fome forts of foreign Cloath. And 

if it were fo that Hemp and Flax were 



hard 



yet it is eafily made foft 



either 



by watering 5 for the long and often wa 
tering of it wafteth that gummy and 
glutinous matter that occafions the ftifF- 
ne(s that is in it, afwei as it makes the 



the ftalks or fpills within it brittle and 



more eafily broken 



Or 



it may be made 



foft by beating : But that being a work 

requiring great Labour, That it is be- 
come a punifhment infli&ed on fome fort 
of Malefa&ors, and by conjfequencc many 



hands and 




great 



charge 



are required 



(hall here propofe a way, that in all 

probability may accelerate this Work, 

and 
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and very much contrad the labour and 
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pains 



about it 



3 



which is thus 





.1 

/, 

) 

■ ) 
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Let there be two upright Pofts fixed *W 



as <i * <* <* 



at a convenient height ana the mint 

more fr drt f tn e 



thicknefs, and about 3 foot apart 



or lefe a s you 



pleafe 



5 



let there be 




1/ H<ff/p 

and Flax, 



Elme 



or rather 

or 7 





folid Rolls of Beech 
fome harder Wood, of about „ _ 

inches diameter, and as long as is the 

diftance between the a Pofts, as at 





let theft Rolls be toothed with 8, 10 or 
1 2 Teeth, as you pleafe, equidiftant, that 

they may exactly Ihut the one in the o 

ther *> as by the Ichnographic difcription 



of the 



ends 



of them appears 



c c. 



The lower Roll muft run in fixed Sockets 

with a handle at one end thereof to turn 



the lame as at 




but the upper 



Roll 



fliuft run in s moveaDic oui-*cu •» 
pieces of Wood that may fide up and 



moveable Sockets made in 




down 
Pofts: 
Eugh 



as at e 



.. within the 2 upright 

Then let a Spring be made of 

Afa or other fpringing Wood, or 

each end 



«-*»6"» M 'y> r — ° 

of Steel or Iron well tempered 

to reft on the fiding pieces, as at 

which Spring may receive its 



from a Skrew at 




By the 



i-eflure 

brce of 



Which Spring the upper Roll may be de~ 
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preffed on the lower fo ftrongly,that Hemp 
or Flax may (by being drawn through! 
between them) be far better and eafier I 
broken or mollified than by the ordina- 
ry Heckling- This Engine may be made 

with Handles at each end for 2 to turn j ! 
and then 4, 5 or 6 may feed it, and take 



it away on the other fide to di/pofe of 
it in order : And the work may be often 
repeated as there is caufe. And the 
Spring every time harder deprefs'd 
the Screw V that as in the common way 
the Flax is heckled three times, and e+ 





very time in a finer Heckle, fo here 
may be every time harder wrought 
through the tooth'd Rolls, and often 
working it through the Rolls, will make 
it exceeding fine. An Ingenious Workman 
will foon make this an ufeful and profita- 
ble Machine, although at firfl: it may not 

teem to be fo 5 for any thing that is new 
requires patience with lome damage to 

make it perfeft ; as every Mechanic that 
undertakes a new piece of Work can tell : 
Therefore this requires a willing, as well 

as an Ingenious Workman to make 
compleat. 

Another Objeftion is , that our Lin 

nen is not fo white as foreign: Which is 

anfwercd 
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anfwered as the former 5 That often wa 

tcring of it will make it whiter, as every 
Whitfter can tell : So that if Hemp or 
Flax be watered and beaten, it will be 
come the more fubtile and white. It is 
obferved that in the making of the fineft 
Linnen beyond the Seas, feveral years 
are required for the preparing or re- 
ducing the Flax to fuch a finenefs and 
whitenefss which here we defpair of per 
forming, unlefs we can accelerate the 
fame by the faid Engine h For if often 
waftiing of Linnen will make it white, 
and much beating and heckling it make 

it foft or fubtile * Its very probable, that 

by watering or waftiing, and often work 
ing it in this Engine, it may be made 

foft, fine and white. 

For the difference between corfe Lin- 
nen and fine, feems to be in the foftnefs 
and finenefs of the Hemp or Flax, (which 
is more eafily fpun into a fmall Thread ) 

and the whitenefs of it, to which white 
nefs it ought to be reduced before it be 

Spun or Woven, elfe it will be very dif- 
ficultly whitened after, without prejudice 
to the Cloath if very fine : For we may 
obferve that ordinary Linnen by often 
; wearing, waftiing and hanging abroad in 



J 

> 

- 



1 

♦ 



1 



the 



4* 
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the Air, becomes foft and white, but with 



4 



»m«v, ^^^w^^w.^.* — , 

prejudice to the Cloath, becaufe it can 
not undergo thofe feveral hardftips with 
out a fenfible loft or decay. 

is obferved that frequent wafting 
and wearing of Linnen makes it the 
whiter and finer, and that in the wafting, 
Aftes of Wood, or other Vegetables arc 

either in the Soap, or the Lixivi 




nfed, 

um or Lye, wherein fiich Linnen is waft*, 
cd, which very much conduces to it$ 
fbftning and whitening, which is the true 




meaning of what Paracelfvs affirms 
the 7th Book of the Nature of things* 

That of Flax boiled in Jharp Lye 
the Afli 



made 



hes of Woody is Sill^ ntade 




That 

■ 

is to fay, It is reduced to the finenefs of 
Silk, and equal to it in price $ for there 
is fine Linnen equal in value, weight for 

% AlulL weight to Silk. It is the Alcali of Vege- 
tables, or the Salts of their Aftes that 
are of foch efficacy in this Work, for the 
Waters which the Whitfters u(e, are im- 
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The principal advantage to the King- 
dom that the making of Linnen here 
would be, is the prevention of the im 



porting of foreign Linnen, fome part 
whereof is already accomplished by qur 

ufing fo little in the burying of our dead 5 
and in the more general wearing of 

fkntiel Shirts^ &c. in ftead of Linnen 



n 

! 



being (by far) more plea(ant,healthy and 

cheap, as many of our Nobility, Gentry 
and Commons, can by many years expe- 
rience teftifie. 




is alfo another great 
advantage that would redound to the 
Husbandman in the improvement of his 



Lands 



by towing Hemp and Flax 



5 



very neceflary in the imployment: 



and 
of 



many People 



9 



in cafe there be any place 



where imployment is wanting. 



The want of People 




know 



0 



is 



the 



A 



main impediment to this great defign of 



making our own Linnen 



for 



in 



Derby 




pregnated with the like matter, but in 
fo finall a meafure 




jbire the common * People are imployed 
in the Summer-time in wafting Lead- oar, 
and in the Winter, when the other Im 



flowly: But in 
thofe of the A(h 



that they operate butl^ ent 
the elevation of Aftes J .V c ? vl ?? 

Beech. 



fails 



they 



fall to Spinning, 



&c. which makes our home 



ition t o A i«, | ma( j e Li nnen f G plentiful in thofe parts: 
or other white I ^ ~ „ r n 11 • . 1 



Woods are to be preferr'd, becaufe fome 

may probably caft a yellowift colour,di£ 

advantagious to Linnen. The 



■ Therefore all ways (hould be promoted 



that ftorten the 



work 



5 



and leflen 



the 



pains 
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■ 

pains in dxeffing and fitting the Hemp 

and Flax fit for the Spinner 3 And if any 

way there be more nimbly to fpin the 
Thread, and then to weave it with more 
expedition, the feme fhould be difcover* 

ed and encouraged. There have been 
Looms or Engines made to weave feveral 
Ribbons at once, that is, by the fame 
labour, and in the fame time as they 
ufiially weave one 5 and fiich Engines 
have been broken by filch that had no 
farther profpeft than private intereft, 
which makes the Relation of the DanU 



■ 





tack. Invention more credible 3 It was, as 

is laid, a rare Invention for Weaving 
4 or 5 Webs at a time, without any hu- 
mane help : It was an Automaton or En- 
gine that moved of it felf, and would 
work night and day 5 (being as is to be 
fuppofed, kept in motion by Weights or 
Water.) It was fupreft, becaufe it would 
prejudice the poor People of the Town: 
And the Artificer made away fecretly (as 

was conceived) as Lancellotti the halm 

Abbat relates out of the mouth of Mr* 
Mailer a Polonian> that he had feen the 

device. 



Another 
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Another ufe of Hemp and Flax, is for of the ma 

the making of Paper. The firft Material 
that was ufed to write on. 




of was Stone 



0 



as we read 
on which the Law was 



were 



Vajf-r 



written. The Sybils Books 
to be written on Lea ves of Trees 



times 
that ufe 



the 



faid 

~~ — v^wjl -> Come- 

Rinds of Trees ferved fog 
And for many Ages was no 6 
ther Paper ufed, than what was made- 
of Reeds, which grew on the Banks of 
feverai Rivers, and plentifully on the 



Banks of the Nile 

But the modern Invention of Paper 
made of Linnen, furpaffeth all in thi 



v^i wuntu, luipanccn ail in tills 

kind, being fo clofe compared, fo white 

and durable, that it may be reckoned 
among the fingularities of Art 5 And it; 



is a vaft quantity thereof that 
ufed in this Kingdom, in Printing 

ing 



is c 



That could it be made here 



laily 

Writ- 



would be of great advantage to the Na 

, and in particular to the Husband 



tion 

man 



There are two objeftions 

The 



diffi 
one is 



culties that lie in the way^ 
That there is not old Linnen enough 

England to be eafily had for that purpofe 



in 



its 



for Paper hath hitherto derived 

%ee from the DunghiH and old Lin 



pc 
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muft come cheap to the Paper-mill 

and Lumen being in England a dearer 



ncn 



Commodity 



than 



Woollen 



and 



the 



Country colder 



9 



Linnen is not fo much 



worn 



fo many Rags or refufe Linnen to be ga- 
thered for the Paper -mills: To remove 
which there (hould be encouragement 
given to fome fmall Agents in Towns, 
to gather up and buy all refufe fine Lin- 
nen that, can be had 5 As now in many 

and 



as in warmer places 



5 



and fo not 



places there is for corfe Linnen 



ends of Ropes 
Brown-paper 



for the making 




And in cafe that defign take of redu- 
ring Flax to a certain degree of White- 
nefs and finenefs, by the before menti- 
oned Machine * there will be much Tow 
or refufe Flax, that may by the Paper- 

mill Hammers be reduced to the fame 

confidence, as hard feamy Rags of Lin- 



nen-Cloath ufually are 



The 



fecond Objection is 



Waters in Engla» 




make not 



That our 

white 




Paper as fome~foreign Waters do. Foi 

it is obferv'd, that in Frtwce the whitelt 
Paper is made but at fome certain place 



where the Water is more fit for it than 

elfewhere. In anfwer to which, There 

are 



1 
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5K 



are feveral Springs and Streams in thte 

Kingdom that proceed from Chalk or 

rocky Mountains, that in the dtftilling 
leave a fine white reficlence in the bot- 
tom, that may be as fit for this purpofc as 
any foreign Water whatfoever. There- 



fore Waters may be tfyed in fevcral 



places before the main work is begun. 
But this old Objection of want of vpoA 



Water, is now become invalid : F6t' 



fince the French Mechanics have come 



over into England, they have proved 
the Water here to be equally as good scs 
in France, 




Lands may be rented, and pfovl- Q[*<** 



(ions for the Workmen may be had 
cheaper here than in other Countries 



icing 0 

& 




Then furely may Hemp be propagated: 
and Cordage made at eafier rates, here 

than abroad } which being done, mtfrti 
might be exported, and lcls imported 
to the great encouragement of Agriatl 

tare and Mechanic Arts. But an 




on here is alfb railed by the Ropers, w/c 
That our Hemp is harder than foreign, 
and doth not work fo fine, nor take 
Pitch fo well, i?//<m>, whether much wa- 




7 6cnn& 
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tering may not abate its Vifcofity, 

make it more pliable 



and 







P. V. 



Dtnjfjiritig 

Land. 





the 



Manuring, Dunging 

Soiling of Lands. 



autlk 





is now become a general Improve- 
ment of Champion or Green-fward 



Land 



to Denlhire or Burn-beat it 




which means very plentiful 

Corn are raifed on 



Crops 




poor 



and 



barren 
ufed 




Lands. But the method now 
cutting or paring off the Turf with a 



Breaft-Plow, is very 



laborious, tedious 



and coftly 



and fometimes very hazar 



dous 

mer 



; By reafon that in a dripping Sura- 

.tiv. , this Work is much impeded, the 
Owner fruftratcd of his expectation of a 
great improvement 



for that a great 



part of the Turf is not throughly burnt 
and fo becomes ufelefs, and the Work- 
man much damnified, being at a great 



trouble in often turning his Turfs before 
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he can apply his Fire 5 and then at the 
charge of /Furze, or the like Ollet, to 

burn the Turf withal 5 And the uftial ex- 

pence in Denjhirmg an Acre in a dry Sum- 
mer, when at beft, is twenty Shillings, or 
more 5 which in a bad year the advan- 
tage made by this Husbandry will not re- 
pay, although in a good year k will 
double it. 



To make Dcnjlmwg therefore more Aninfy 



cafie and cheap: It is not difficult to J/ * i ' iV ' 

make an Inftrument to pare off' the Turf 
as thin or thick as you plea(e$ That in 
ftead of being forced forwards by more 
than ordinary humane ftrength, it may 

drawn by one or more Horfes, but 
not without the skil or labour of a good 

Workman to guide it: It muft have two 





Wheels or Trundles 5 If they are low 

then may your paring Plough reft on the 

Axis y but if larger Wheels be found to 

moft proper, then may the paring 
Plough be fixed at fome diftance under 
the Axis 5 and either way 'it muft have a 
long Staii or Handle, by which the Work- 
man by elevating or depreffing thereof* 
may caufe the Turves to be pared thin- 
ner or thicker as he pleafes, and as the 

un- 
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beneficial, that I cannot but encourage 
fuch that have Lands capable of this 
way of Improvement, to fpend fome 
time and skill in perfe&ing it : The want 

of fuch Lands of my own, preventing 

me from doing it 

You may alfo apply to thisufc, the 
new Plough hereafter defcribed in the 
eleventh Chapter. 






€HAP 



t 








VI. 



prtftrvirg 
ofmods> 

good Hnf- 

ban dry. 



Of the 



Benefit 




ing an 




aj*4ti?ig o 



Plant 




hath been written by divers 

_ _ able Pens, in Commendation of 
Woods, as one of the principal general 




Improvements that can 




e 



made 



3 



Yet 



have fome pretended that deftru&ion of 
Woods in any place, would very much 




advantage the Trade of fuch places , 
reafcn that the want of Timber, Wood 
&c. for Mechanic Ufes, and for Fewel 
would necefiarily introduce Imployment 
for many, in bringing all fuch materials, as 
muft (upply thefe defefts that are occafi 



oned 



by the 



deftruttion of Woods 



which may be true > as well as, that the 

Burning of any City, Town or Houfe, be-* 

getteth imployment for feveral Mechanics. 
But what is this to the benefit or ad" 



vantage of the whole, which is ever to be 
weighed and confidered of, in the pro- 



jecting of any Improvement 



> 



Trad 



e or 



lm 
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Imployment > For in cafe the Timber 

and Wood, that now ferveth any City 

or Town, with Materials for Building 5 

and for all forts of Mechanics that Worh^ 

in Woods asjoyners, Turners, Wheel 

wrights, &c. and all poor and rich for 
Fewel, (hould be fo devafted, that the; 

Inhabitants of fuch places, fhould bd 
conftrained at an extraodinary expence 

to furnifh themfelves from abroad, with 
the like necellaries 5 although the Car- 
riers of fiich may in all probability gain 

very much thereby 5 yet every Trades- 
man muft pay the more for what he 
hath occafion for 5 And by the fame 
Kule muft raife the prices of his Com- 
modity, that is made of it 5 and in time 
muft remove himfelf to fuch places where 

may cxercife his Trade at a cheaper 

rate. 

To defcend to particular Examples of 
places: The Greatnefs of the Famous 
City of London, may partly be imputed 
to the plenty and cheapneKs of Timber 
and Fewel 5 without which in all pro- 
bability it could never have encreafed 
to that Magnitude. Nor had the Cities 
of York, Briftol, and many others grown 
fo great, but from the fame caufe. And 

many 
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many Towns (landing in the more Cham- 
pion parts of the Kingdom, fhew to e- 

very Traveller, that they are miferable 

in refpeft of their Buildings, Trades, 
and Fcwel. All which is fum'd up in a 
lew words, by the Pen of the moft ac 

cornplifh'd Writer on this Subjeft, In 

his difcourfe of Foreft Trees : Since it is 




certain and demonfirable, (* faith he , 

That all Arts and Artifans whatfoever, 
mufi fail and ceafe, if there were no Tim- 
ber and W ood in a Nation j f for he that 

Jhall take his Pen, and begin to fet down 

what Art, Miftery, or Trade, belonging am 



way to humane Life, could be maintain >d 
and exercis'd without Wood,will quickly find 

that I fpeak^ no Paradox,) I fay, when thit 
jhall be well confidered, it will appear, that 
we had better be without Gold, than without 
Timber, Chap. 31 

It is not the defed of any Commo- 
dity that makes a Trade, nor the dear- 
nefs of Provifion t> but the natural fitu- 

ation of the Place, the induftry of the 

Inhabitants, and the plenty of Materials 




and Provifions : For it is the plenty 

Provisions, and other Materials, with 




the induftry of the Inhabitants, and 

t,uation of the places, that contracted fo 

great 
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great a Trade to Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
&c. and with that, great plenty of 
Mony , a r» n 

where your Dinner mufi coji a Dollar 5 
t ban where you ma y Dine for a Groat 5 



So that to fay, Its better to live 



is no argument that Provifions are more 
fcarce and dear, where your Dinner muft 

coft a Dollar, than where it may colt 
but a Groat * but that there is more 

plenty of Mony : For in the moft fer- 
tile Provinces or Places of Europe , is 

the grcateft plenty of Gold and Silver, 

which have been extra&ed out of the 
moft fterile Regions of the Earth. And 

by that plcnty,are the rates and prizes ot 

Commodities and Provifions efteem d • 

As the rates and prizes in like manner 
have been in different Ages in this very 
Kingdom. For faiths, Anno 1288 

Quarter of Wheat was fold in landau 
where it was deareft, for 3 s. 4 </. in o 





ther places at 20 d. 16 d. 12 d. and in the 

Weft and North at 8 dxhc Quarter * when 
... our Age, ten times that price, is too 

cheap to maintain the Husbandman. The 

rates of Lands, prizes of Cattel, &c. 
were much after the fame rate and pro 
portion : Not that there is now a greater 

fcarcity of every thing, or a greater num- 
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ber of People. But the Subterranean 
Stores, have by the indefatigable Indu- 
ftry of Man been opened , and their 
Treaftires diflipated. And fuch places 

that have been mod fertile, and abound- 
ing with Woods, and other neceflaries 
for Trade ; well fituated, and induftiv 
oufly cultivated, have, by the interchan- 
ging of their Commodities, Provifions, 
and Manufa&ures, drawn to them the 

Wealth of the Indies, and other foreign 
Nations: And by their encreafing, and 
maintaining their Plantations of Timber 

Woods, Corn, Fruits, and all other Til 




lage 5 and encreafing their Fleece-bear- 
ing Flocks, and other Cattel^ do up«» 
hold and encourage the lame Trade* 
But (hould they either negleft luch po- 
litical and excellent Husbandry 5 or in 
ftead thereof, deftroy what Nature fpon 
taneoufly produced^ inftead of con 
tra&ing Wealth from abroad, they may 

waft their Treaftires in buying one 
another, till they have nothing left to 
buy nor fell Like unto the Ten Ale- 

houfe-keepjers, (that when their Trade 
was low) agreed to meet at one of their 
Houfee oae day, and at another of their 

Houfes the next 3 and fo found to main 

tain 




tain a Trade amongft themfelves, which 
they did till they found their Drink all 
drank out, and neither of them a peny 
the richer. 




On the contrary * There are many JJgX;_ 
Perfons in this Kingdom, that fuffer their d m st*(on 
Woods to grow too long, which is nei- 
ther profitable to themfelves, nor for 
the publick good. For when Timber or 

other Wood is at its full growth } it 
either ftands at a ftay, or fenfibly de- 
cays, and fome years before it hath done 

growing , it improves fcarce one per 



Cent*. Such Perfons being pofleffed of 



an opinion, that it is ill Husbandry 
to cut down their Woods, (as too 
many have done) and confiderecl not 

that the Monies raifcd by fuch Wood 

falls would bring in a greater advantage 
to them, than the flow growth of an 
cient Woods can be expected to do, in 
cafe they are not yet at their full growth , 
and if they arc, then they evidently 




lofe by their ftanding. And the 
of fuch well grown Woods, is alio very 
advantagious to the publick : For it fur- 

nifoeth the Markets with neceflaries, 

which otherwife muft be fupplicd from 

foreign 
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foreign Parts $ for the lefs of the growths 

of foreign Countries we import, for our 
exported Goods or Monies, the more of 
our Monies we /ave, or elfe have the 

more of their Coin or Bullion. The 
due felling of Woods doth likewife pro- 
duce an encreafe of the fame Species ; 
witnefs the conftant felling of Woods 
in Berk:Jhire^ for the fupply of many 
Mechanic Tradefmen in London * with 
matter to work on 5 and a great part 
of the City with Fewel: And the like 

in Suffix^ for the fupply of the Iron- 
works there. The gain arifing from 
thence, encourageth the Owners of thofe 

Woods to propagate and preferve them; 

For in cafe any perfon hath ( as I know 
fome that have ) an hundred Acres of 
Wood well grown, and (hall every year 

fell five Acres of that Wood, until the 

whole be felled ; always preserving the 
fame after felling 5 by that time the 
whole is felled, the firft five Acres will 
be very well grown again 5 and the 
Owner in the mean time hath a con- 
ftant Revenue out of fuch Woods, and 




1 




the Markets the better furnifhed. 
notable Example of this Husbandry* 
hath the n/ojl Worthy Mr. Evelin in his 

Difcourfe 




Woods. 




Diicourfe of Foreft Trees, given of the 

Urd Scudamore, his having in lefs than 



thirty years after the felling of a decayed 
Wood y neer a 1000 1. worth of Wopd grown 

on the fame Land, not of above the value 



of 8 /. 10 s. per Annum. Chap. 34. So 

that the ill Husbandry is not in felling 
of Woods well grown, but in the not 
noutifliing the growing Woods in the 
room of them. The fame may be (aid 
in felling of fmgle Trees in Hedgerowes. 
If fuch Feller did but propagate three 
for every one he fells, as in Bifcay by the 

Law they are obliged to do. None need 

condemn fuch for ill Husbands, nor ever 
dread a fcarcity of this Material. 

In many parts of the World , the 

Woods are a great incumbrance, and radiate 

hinder the tilling or improving their ituttnu 
Lands. And in our foreign Plantations 
on the Weftern Continent, one of the 

greateft Expences they are at, is the 

clean fing their Lands from thofe cumber 
fome Woods that annoy them there h be 

caufe they have but few Hands, and the 

Labour is great to extirpate them. And 
as I am intormecl, there is a Perfon that 

hath difcovercd a more eafie way, than 

hath 
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hath been formerly made ufe o£ for 
the eradication of great Trees 5 And 
hath obtain d his Majefties Letters, Pa- 
tent, for the fble ufe of the faid newly 
difcovered Art, in fome foreign Planta- 
tion. And will ( as is faid ) undertake 
to cleanfe thofe woody Grounds, tit the 
rate of 6 d. per Tree, which is very rea- 
fonable in thofe Countries. The manner 
of that operation I cannot learn: But 
this I offer as a very feafible way to do 

the fame thing 5 although perhaps it be 

not after the fame method, which is on- 
ly thus : Prepare two large Iron Hooks, 

with Loops to them 5 To each of thefe 
Hooks, faften at the Loop a ftrong, 

double or treble Block for a Pulley } af- 
fix one of thefe Hooks to the Tree you 
intend to eradicate : Then go to the 

next, or fome other Tree at a conveni- 
ent diftance, and affix the other Hook 
therto 5 and with a Cord duly applyed 

to thefe Pullies, may one, two or three 

Perfons ( as ftrength is required ) fo 

forcibly draw thefe two Trees together, 

that a fmall help at the Root of the 
Tree defignd for a fall, will fbon extir- 
pate it. The higher the Hooks are faft- 

ned to the Trees, the eafier will thofe 

Trees 
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0f feveral forts of Beafls , Fowls 

acha?i- 

t 

Husband" 




man. 



* 1 




Ithout Horfes,, the Husbandry °/ H ' jr/ '/ 
of England would be of little 
Worth, the moft laborious parts there- 
being by them perform'd 5 No. other 
fieaft being fb fit as thefe for the PloUgh > 
Cwt ? Travender-Wag£om, Packfaddle, 




or grinding in the Mill: Therefore e 
very good iHusband ought to be very 
careful of his Hories , to keep them 
Sound, and in good Heart 3 for on them 
depends much of his Profperity. 
And the great ufe that hath been 
lade of the more generous and luxuri- 
ant of Chefe Beafts, for the Saddle, 
Coach, Chariot, Raceing, and efpecial- 

ly for Wat (for all which Ufes no other 

fieaft is comparable to the Horfe) hath 

2 been 
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befen very advantageous to the Husband- 
man, efpecially to fach that Have "Lands 

proper, and take delight in propagating 

the beft kinds 5 There being no greater 

profit to be made of pafturing Lands, 

than by breeding of good Horfes. 




■ 

As to the ufes of Milk* Butter and 

Cheefe, they are fuch, and fo well known, 
that nothing can be more. I have only 
this to add, That as the various Soils, 

and the Herbage growing thereon, pro- 
duce great variety of Butter and Cheefe $ 
although the Cowes and the Houfewifty 
too be the fame: Yet it is inoft evident; 
that tradition and opinion have fo 
fwayed with moft Country-People, that 
here is the beft Butter, and worft Cheeft\ 

and there the beft Cheefe ,and worft Butte 
to be made 5 that therefore they will not 
beperfwaded intheleaft, to alter their 
vulgar Method of making the one or the 

others although of late years, fbnle inge 
nious Huswives have inverted that Courfe, 
and made as good Cheefe (where formerly 
the worft only was made,) as hath been 
ufually made in filch places, that have 

been celebrated for good Cheefe. The like 
hath been obferv'd in making Butter : For 
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of the fame Milk produced in anyone fort 



0 



f Lands 



are different forts of Butter or 



Cheefe ufually made, meerly by the dif 



ferent method of the tfoufewifry; as e- 
very one may obferve, if they pleafo. 
And although I pretend not to trouble 

the Reader, with the Art of making/?;// 

hr and Cheefe 5 nor to have any other 
infight therein, than bare {peculation and 



hear fay 



Yet I may from hence avcrre 



that the Covetoufhefs in fome 



norance in others 



5 



and 




is 



a great occafion 



thatbad Butter andCAee/e are made of the 
fame Milk 5 of which by good handling, 
very good may be had ; for there is the 
fame Philofophy in thefo tranfmutations 

as is in the fermentations of Beer and 
Bread : 



: And all Men are fenfible of the 
differences of the ftrengths and tads of 

thofe things, meerly from the Mechanic 

operations 




utter 
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For as I have heard, fome out of a ramify 

reedinefs to have a great quantity of ^'^r and 



their Cream 

gry Butter 



take off too much Milk with cbuft. 



which makes a poor hun 

a barren Cheefe of the 



and 



remainder 5 others of a better reputa 
lion take only the top Cream, with which 

3 they 
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they make their beft Butter* and wi* 



the remaining Milk they make the bet- 



ter Cheefe. AH that is to be ' with d, w 
that the good Houfewives underftood 

more of this fort of Philofophy, and 

Iefs wedded to tradition and HUtnour 5 

Then I am confident thefe Commodities 



would be very much improved. I will 
only here add a Receipt which I found 

in the Annotations on Mr. Samel Hartlits 
Legacy of Husbandry, how to make bet- 
ter Butter than ordinary, Without fet- 
ting the Milk . for Cream, viz. TheMl{ 

fo foon as it is tome from the Cow, m$ 
be grained, then Churn 'd, as nfuallyCrem 





is done. Alfo the Cheefe made 
Butter-Milk.* tritt be better thati 
two-meal Cheefes that ever you did eats 

And one found of this Butter, Jhall ht 



worth a pound and a half of your beji But 




tcr, which fa made of Cream 5 probatum 
by a Gentlewoman, a great Houjewife dml> 

ling in the lfle of Ely 5 which if it prove 

on trial what it promifes, may be 

great advantage. Its probable the great 

labour which will be required in fo great 
an Agitation, hath deterr'd the alwaya 

buifie Houfewife from prbfecutiriig the 

Experiment 5 but the rolling or tumbling 

Chum 



> 




teafts. 




Churn, I luppofe may effeft it with much 

lefs labour than the upright. 




is ufual for Houfewives to fet their Anmfin 
Milk to cream in broad earthen Pans, j^JJj'* 

or wooden Treys, which take up much 
room, and are troublefome in many re 




fpe&s* the defign being to fet their 

Milk as (hallow as they can s it yielding 
the more Cream, or the fooner, which 
better. Therefore fince the Art of 

making Lead into thin Lamins, Plates 
or Sheets, hath been difcovered 5 I have 
feen broad and (hallow Cafes of Board, 

made and lined in the infide with this 

Lead, with a Tap-hole at the one Corner 

of each, and a Plug of Wood fitted to 

Thefe Cafes were about two Foot 
ia breadth and length, and were placed 
the one by the other on a Bench 5 the 

Tap-hole hanging over, that the Milk. 

after the Cream be fcum'd off, may be 
let out thereat into a Pail, or elfe the 
Milk may be thereby drain'd greatly 




from the Cream 5 and then the Cream 
received by it felf, as the Houfewife 

pleafes. Thefe .Pans may be made 
greater or leflfec. as the Dairy requires, 

and may be fcalded as they (land with 

out 
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but removing them 

declining to the 




Hole a little 

■ 

Thefe Pans 



very much refemble the Brewers Coolers, 
Whe/ein they cool their Worts: Thus 
may improvements be made even in the 
ordtaaiy Arts bf Hqufewifry, Cookery, 



f 




hath been found by long experi- 
ence, that the fweeteft Food, fatneth 
Gattel foorieft. Therefore the Paftures 

• * • 

that lie moft open to the Sun, are more 

i than 



defirable by all forts of Cattel 

the (hady, the one being fweet, and the 

&c. 

the 



other fower. And Clover, 



more than common 



Grafs 



Trefoil^ 



from 



feme caiife. And all forts of Cattel be- 
come Fat fooneron thefe fweeterPaftures, 
than on the more fower. Oates, the 
fweeteft of all Grain,- are more defirable 



by the Horfe, than any other, and fat 



neth him foonen 

by malting . then 



Barley 



made fweet 



ground and mixed 
with Milk, fatneth Fowl, efpecially Geefe 



fconer 



than 



any 



unfermented Grain. 



Milk by reafon of its innate fweetnefs, 
nouriQieth and fatneth more than any 

fimple thing Whatfoeyer, 
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It is obfervable, that the lefs Milk 
any Beaft gives , the fweeter it is : 
Therefore AJfes Milk is preferrable to 
Corns Milk, and the Red Cowes Milk to 

the Black : Mares ~ Ems. Sowes* &c. 



rive lefs Milk than Corns 3 yet their Colts^ 
Lambs, Pigs, 8cc. grow fafter or fatter 
in proportion than Calves, and none of 
them will thrive fo well with Cowes 
Milk, a9 with their own, by reafon that 



Cowes give fo great a quantity, and 
their Food only Grafs and Waters it 
cannot be luppofed that their Milk 

(hould be fo Rich, as the Milk of thofe 
that give lefs, or feed higher : Therefore 



fome that have nurfed up young Pigs 



with Cowes Milk, have added Sugar to 
it 5 by which means, fuch Pigs have 
grown much in a little time, and very 
Fat withal, very much to the advantage 

of their Feeders 5 and their Flefh hath 
been extraodinary white and delicate, 

much more than if they had fed on 
Cowes Milk alone 3 neither would they 

have thrived fo well, in cafe they had 
fuckt their own Dam : Seeing then, that 
the fweeteft Foods conduce moft to the 
nourifhmcnt and fatning of Cattel, efpe 
daily Swine ; in the fatning of which 

is 




0 



eafts. 



is the greateft advantage to the Huf- 
bandman * ftch Foods are to be provi- 
ded at the eafleft Rates : Amongft which, 

Turnips are the beft, which as they come 
raw from the Ground, may not anfwei; 
the deGgn : But in cafe they are boiled, 
and afterwards prefled, they yield a 
fweet and pleafont Juice or Liquor: T»r 

nips (its known; may be railed in 
great quantities, at very eafie Rates } 
«ind in a Furnace or large Kettle, many 
of them may be boiled together 5 thefe 
may be ground in the RolI-Cider-MiU y 

defcribed in my Vinetum Brit an ni cum 



and there prefled (as Apples ufually are 



for making of Cider : ) In this expref 
fed Juice, may you add ground 




Barley* Gates* or the like 5 the fweetnefs 
of this Liquor, with thofe nourifhing 
Grains in it, may without doubt fatten 
any Cattel, efpecially Swine, fooner an4 
cheaper than their feeding on hard Corn 
can do, efpecially in fuch Years that 
Grain proves dean If you boil your 
Turnips often in the fame Liquor, that 
Liquor alfo will become fweet. 

For it is the liquid parts of any Roots 
that nourifh 5 the Mure or refufe when 

the Juice is prefled out, addeth little to 

the 



And 
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the nourifhment of any Creature. 

this exprefled Juice here becomes a Ve* 

hide for the Meal that you mix with it* 

to digeft and diftribute it, according to 



the Law of Nature. 




may 



be obje&ed, that Fat 



fo (lid 



denly raifed, is not fo firm as tljat whiqh^ 
is caufed ftpta the Cattel' tfteft feeding 



oil harder Meat.; whteh *may ' be trUe : 



Yet if I can.by\this meaps raife my Cattel 

or Swine to ^ gpod degrep <of.Fatnefs. 



can 



for 



tome, 



reafonable tim£ 



a ft el: 



feed 



them with hard 




i v till -their 



Fat is better digefted, and made more 
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Drought 



attended 



with 



_ Heat in the Spring, ufually de. 
termines about the Summer Solflice* or 
loon after : For the advance of the Sun 

to the Tropic of Cancer* in a very hot 

Summer inclines the Air to Showers 



iomething 



like 



the 



alteration of the 



Seafon, annually begotten by the accefi 



of 



the Sun on the Northern Coaft 




Africa 



where the Rams ib follow the 



that very foon after it hath paf- 

fed the moft Northern Degree of the 



the 



tian 



Equino&ial-Line , 

gives a Teftimony of the fame 

this our oblique part of the Sphere 



Nil* 

So is 
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and Dry 



77 



the Spring 



be 



Hot 



the 



Summer ufually proves Wet, as it did 



1681 



when we had the d rieft Spring 

and 



that had happened within Memory 5 
foon after the Stms entrance into Cancel 

great Rains followed. 



7 



In 



the 



like 



cafe 



Which fbttietimes Prevent!- 



doth happen 



9 



where the Husbandman °* 0 IJw 



forefees a deft ft 



of Pafture or Fodder Voider b) 



for the fucceeding Winter, by reafon of bought 

the Heat and Drought of the Spring, 

or early part of Summery He mayfow 

a proportionable part of his Farm with 
Turnips 



which 



may 



be fown 



in 



the 



greateft Drought, and in the next Rairi 




will grow 3 and a fhowry Autumn 
(of which he need not defpair) will 
nake his Turnips fo flourifh, that an 
Afere of them in the fucceeding Winter* 
will ftand him in more ftead than 
tcral Acres of his Meadow Lands. 




■ 

The Seeds of Turnips are very Winch ft prevent 

defired by final! Brids, which not only r ff) fm 

trey upon them when ripe on the Stalk, being de* 

but when fown on the Ground , and f^f^ 
efpecially when they firft begin to afpire, 
they draw the fwoln Seeds out of the mi*. 



G 




Ground 
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Ground by the tender Shoots, and fb 

deftroy many, yet leave behind them 

enough to ftock your Field. But that 
which proves the greateft deftru&ion to 
your Turnip-feed, are the multitudes of 
Flies that ufoally at that Seafon of the 

Year by the Suns influence are genera- 
ted among the Stubble, that remained 
in the Fields where you now fow your 
Seeds: For it is obierv'd, that aneafie 
ploughing and fudden (owing of thefe 
Seeds, makes thtm more apt to be thus 
deftroyed, {han a well dreffing, and 
more leafurely fowing, for this deprives 
thofe Vermin of their (belter and fufte- 
nance, that they generally die before 
the Seeds are come up : However 
prevent the worft, take Soot, efpecially 
out of Chimnies where Wood is burnt, 
and fteep it in Water; and when the 
Water is well tinged with the SQOt 
throughly moiftea your Seeds therewith 

then (pread them abroad on a Tabic 

or Floor, and when they are a little 
dry again, then fow them, and the bit- 
terness they have attraded from the 
Soot, is faid to be a (ecurity againft 
Birds, Flies and Infe&s. 




i 



Choice 



to Husbandry." yp 



Choice Seed well limed and fown ? 
on good Land , that was not fown 
with the fame Grain the precedent Year, 

rarely produces fmutty Corn : For fmut- 
tineft is a degeneration of the Wheat ; 
caufed either by fowing the fame Land 

often with the lame Species, or elfe with 
Seed that hath been taken from the ad- 
jacent Land, of the lame nature with 

that on which it is fown 5 or elfe by 



fowing it on very poor Land, where 
the bulk of the Straw and Corn is 
raifed, either by the force of Dung, or 
a drippy Summer, rather than from the 



natural ftrength of the Land. There 



fore if your Land be fit for Wheal 
once in 2 or 3 years, buy your Seed 



from another Soil, and fee that youi 
change be proper, which the experi- 
ence of your Neighbours can belt in- 
form you: For although you fetch it a 

great way, yet the large produd will 
eafily defray that expencc : And let not 
your Land be fown often with the 
fame Grain. Then before you lime 
your Wheat, put it into a large Veflbl, 
fill it with Wheat about half falls 

then add fo much Water as will quite 

C ^ fill 



8o 



To yyuiiw 

or rce^ 

if I eat to 

privent 
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fill the Veflel 5 then ftir it well 



5 



and 



fcum off all the light Corn 



and 




keep it ftirring to the bottom of the 
Veflel, till no more of the Wheat will 



fwim 



and them lime it : Thus do to 



all your Wheat that you fow 0 



and 



you 



will not 

left 



have 



a 



fmut-producing Seed 



for the light imperfeft Corn 



it is 



that produces the fmut. 




Great care is ufed in many places 
build RcefyhwaU) on which they Reek 
their Wheat to prevent the Mice, which 



Met. otherwifc would devour it : By which 

Vermin* Mows of Wheat in Barns are 



very (ubjett to 



be 



devoured : There- 



fore to prevent Mice from feeding on 

Wheat-Mows in Barns^fter you have lain 
your Courfe of Straw to bed the Flower 
withal, ftrew (and round on the edges 




of the Bedding 5 then lay a Courfe 
Sheaves, and on the ends of the Sheaves, 
at the outiide of the Mow, ftrew more 
fond, and lb on every Courfe of Sheaves 



round the Mow to the very 



upmoft 



Courfe ^ by which means it will be pre- 
ferved from the Mice : For when they 
endeavour to make their way into the 



Mow 



the 



(and 




which will fbon be 

very 



■ 



to 
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very dry) will fall into their Ears, and 

„ torment them, that they will never 

attempt to come there again : This hath 
been many years ufed by an able Huf 
bandman, with the defired fuccefs, and 
without the leaft inconvenience or da 
mage to his Wheat, for the fand will 
never mix with it. 

Snak§s , Adders , Blind-Worms , &c. » JMr* 

many times are hurtful to Men and *JJ r ; 

Beafts : To deftroy which in fuch places &c 
where they ufually haunt* lay a Bed 

of new Borfe-Dung about April or May 



0 



and in July and Auguft following, caft 

your Dung in a Morning to one fide, 
fill it be all removed, and you will find 
their Eggs, and it may be many of the 

old ones which you may deftroy 5 this 



may be done twice or thrice in a Sum 



jner. Thus have I for feveral years, 

deftroy 'd many in my fmall VUI5 for 

the warm Dung, attracts them from the 

feveral parts of your Ground to lay their 

Eggs therein, as ftinking Fleth doth the 

Fly, whereas in a Trap you may take 
them '■> if your Ground be large, you 

may place feveral of thefe Dung-hcaps. 

G 4 Sheen 
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&c. 



?J"™ nt m m S t ee ? bein # B f d ^ s that delight in dry 

and thrive beft on the dryeft 



and 

the m in 



Meats 

Lands, Mountains or Hills 



and 



live throughout the Year without Drink 



( except in great Droughts ) are fubjeft 

to the Rot m ieiy wet Years, or in 



or m 



moift: Paftures: ThisDifoafe being caufed 

filling their 




cold and moift Food, lllllUB 
Bodies with a fuperfluous moifture 



decaying their Livers 



foon 



them 



and 
deftroys 



of this Diifeafe 



The xifua) preventions therefore 



5 



on the drieft Lands, 



have been to feed them 



in the 



Fold 



to keep them late 



in 



the Forenoons 



feed 

with 

But where thefe are not with 



them with Hay, and mixing Salt 

it, &c. But where thefe nre not 



conveniency 



to 



be 



made ufe of 



may be confidered whether fome 



!> 




forts 



of Vegetables may not be propagated 



as proper Remedies, as well 



to cure 



as prevent 



this 



been to caufe it 



venting 



or 



curing 



ieems more efficacious 



~ ' * * V 

Dileafe, as fome have 

Amongft which pre- 
Vegetables , 



none 



than Parfley, 



a 



I lant eafily propagated, and hath all 
the qualifications of fuch a Medicine or 

Remedy; Of its Propagation and Vir^ 



tue 



fee 



thiattStond Part 



Of Inftruments. 

more in the third Chap, of 



^ i( ^ 








XL 



Of biftrume?its y Tools and E?tgi?ies, 
i?icide?it to this frofefjion of A 

griculture. 




as it is 



He moft principal Inftrument ufed 

in Husbandry is the Plough^ and 

have ingenious Men contri 



5 




ved fo many ways to make them more 
ufeful, and le/s toilfome 3 that there is 
more variety of Ploughs in this King- 



dom, than of any other Machine what- 
foever. But that which I am now to 
add to my former Treatife of this fob 



jea, 



is 



That there are divers new forts 



of Ploughs invented, and endeavoured 

to be brought into ufe, fince my pub- 

lifhing the former Trad : As the Steel** 



Plough 



a Model whereof was (not long S tut- 
fince) curioufly made by <?ne Mr. Thomas ^ough 

Lkmllin 



Of htftruments. 

JJwtUin, at the Gt orge in Cwe*tw-ftmt 

in London 5 wherewith he pr efcfi dejj 
that with one Man and two Horfes, or 
one Man and two Oxen only, might be 



plowed any fort of Land whatfoever 
as would not be performed by the com- 
mon Ploughs, with lefs than double the 
Men and Cattel, which he offered as an 
infallible and unmatchable improvement, 
have feen the Model, und it was well 




njade 



5 



and 



without queftion 



fuch 



a 




Plough will far exceed the ufual Ploughs 
by reafon that a well made, true and 
clean Inftrument of any kind or fort 

whatfoever, will perform its Wojk for 
which it is intended, better than an 

Aapen, &lfc and rwgh can do, ACoac^ 
Charriot, or Waggon, made high mi 
true, will be drawn much eafier than one 
that « grofs, and ill made. The Cutting 
parts of the Plough, alfo being made «r 
well temper d 



Steel 



and keen 



abate 



a great part of the ftr«ngth required in 



the Draught 



as a (harp Ax or Saw 



9 



will 



mocc eafily break a Tree, thm one that* 

know it will be obje&ed that 




dull 

Steel is much deerer than Iron 



To 



which i anfwer, That in cafe 




Plough 



eoft 



so or 40 




mroadinary in the 

Steel 
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Steel and Workmanfhip, it will foon be 



repay ed, if i or 2 s. per diem can be 



(aved (as no doubt but it will) in the 
ufeof it 5 befidesthe advantage of time, 

which is of more worth at fome feafons, 
than all the extraordinary expence a 
mounts to. As for the other more prin- 
cipal advantages of this Plough , with 



the description of the Plough it (el£ 

refer you to the Author Mr. Llcmllin. 




There is another fort of Plough 



brought into ufe by fome French Men, nought. 



(as I take it) which is very much like 
the double Plough defcribed by Mr. Blith 
1 his 3 %th Chapter of his England* Im 

provement, which will carry two Fur 
rows at once : As for the defcription 

ufe, and advantages of this double 
Plough , I refer you to the Monthly Col 



leSions of . Letters , of Husbandry and 



Trade, Collefted and Publifhed by that 
pnblique, fpirited and ingenious Mr. John 
Haughton, Fellow of the Roial Society, 



where it is at large defcribed, with its 

ufes and advantages. 

... ^ . r s- Tbtdtfcri 

In light Grounds it is ufual for fix or pthn of 



more labouring Men to follow the 



Plough 



Of I??ftrume?ns. 

Plpugh s\t fome diftance 5 each taking 



fome proportion with their Spades to 
caft up the Earth from the bottom of 
the Furrow, on that which was turned 
over by the Plough ; fo that an Acre of 
Ground may thus be Plough-trenched' 



in a day, as well as if the fame had 
had been wholly done by hand } the 
Plough going before, and turning in the 
Sward or Turf 5 and the Spades coming 
after and covering it with light Earth, 
makes it capable or fit for various forts 

of Tillage to be planted in it : This 
way faves a great part of the charge of 
Trenching altogether by the Spade. 

But an eafier and cheaper way may 
yet be foipid to Plough-trench Land, 
without any help of the Spade } which 
is by making a Plough that (hall under- 
cut the Earth, and caft it over, inftead 
of the ufual way of plowing: For in the 

ufual way, the Plough is made pointing, 

and is forced under the Sward, and by 
the fpreading of the Plough, and help 
of the turning Board, the Earth is forced 

fromwards,which required) much greater 
ftrength, than if the Plough were made 
of a proportionable breadth from the 

the point of the Share, to its hinder 

part, 
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part, and the Earth or Sward carryed 
from the bottom, and a turning Board 

caft fromward ; and then you may add 

either a fecond Coulter and Share, to 
fiicceed the former (fixt to the lame 
Beam) about four or five Inches lower, 
which fecond Coulter and Share will cut 
and take up another courfe in the bot- 
tom of the Trench, and carry it higher, 
and then the turning Board will throw 
on the firft Plowing ^ or elfe ano 




ther Plough may be made to caft higher 



than the firft to follow it : Each of thefe 
Ploughs may be drawn with half the 
ftrength of the common forcing Plough, 
becaufe it cuts, raifes, - and cafts over the 
Earth without any fide-forcing. 
This Plough may be made five, fix 

or feven Inches broad or more, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, and 
ftrength you intend to ufe, whether one, 
two or three Horfes to draw it and 



will not only forve to plough , and 

Plough -trench Land 5 but alfo to pare 
off the Turf of ancient Pafture Land, in 
order to the burning of it ^ lor the Foot 
on which the fore-end of the Beam refts, 
raay be made to ftand higher or lower 

as you pleafe 5 that it may cut thinner 

or 




tinies made a Vejfel of Good Cider* 




may be rather impited to chance 

than skill; So that the ?»oft Inge 

many years Obfervati 

rightly ap 



tifolts mad< 




before' they 




ould 



it 



fekend the natural and 7710ft 

$tlar 

fittce 
fart 



re 



For 



Method of malting 
the publijhitig of the for 77m 




the 



Treatife 




this Sub 



K 



cWtett 

former 



the experie7ice of fever al Tears, 



caufe to 

77iy 



given 



7)te 



not on/y^ 

fever al Mi flakes 



tn 



but capacitated me to pre 



[tribe in the Second Part 




Method 





'?e bell Cidei" 



ml Apples are capable to yield ^ 

Vely 7iecejfary 




77iany other 

a7id Experiments re 

to the; feveral Matters be 



Mlt7g 

pre treated of , 




In 



this Second Part 





1 

'J 



id 



Mnove fuch Rernora's that have 



H 




been 



4 



The 




feface 



been 



laid 



in 



the 



way 



> 




great 



Pretenders, trbofe authority in mat', 

this Nature, have wrought 

Ingenious 



ters 





far 

( though 
this 



on 



very 



many 



credulous ) 



Subjefl 



that 



Operators 

after 



on 



trials they failing of thei 



r 



many 

defired 



fuccefs, ** * 

(pair of obtaining that certain way 



it hath caufed them to 






makj ng 



Good Cider 



» 




feem 



* 1 



ingly 

whofe 
they 




plainly 

Aphorifms 



them fet forth 
and Rules ( had 



proved 



always 



true 




had 



doubtlefs raifed this Liquor into 

great deal higher Reputation 




than 



now 



it 



is 



the 



numerous 



Planters 



amongft 

which have been, and are 



very much increafed by the confident 



they 



have put in what they have 



read and heard, and the Encoutr 



agements 

thole that 



they have received from 

have fometimes hit the 

Mark 




Prefa 



ce. 



Mark,: Wherefore to undeceive and 



gratifie the Curious, and fuch that 

are willing to promote fo good a 
Wor^, as the Improvement of fo 



great a part of our Rnglifh Huf- 
bandry, and to better inform thofe 
that fpend fo much time, pains 
and expence in fruitlefs Expert 
ments, and in compounding and 
corrupting, inflead of meliorating 

" made Cider 5 J fhall herein 

dif cover the true Nature of this 




Liquor, and' the right Method 

making it cheap a?id eafie to the 





Operator, delightful to the 

pleafant to the Palate, grateful 

the Stomack, healthful to the 




Body, and durable to the advan 
tage of the Good Houfe-keeper, 

who may have of it in its purity 



and primitive Sweetnefs, not only 
throughout the Tear, but for many 

Tears after it is made. 

> The 
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c 



H 







Of Drinfy in General. 





firft Part of this Treatife 

given an account of fiich Sub 
or Materials, out of which 

Drinks or Liquors are extrafted or 

prepared : As of the Sap of feveral forts 
" Trees therein mentioned 3 and par 
tjcularly of the Birch Tree, the Sap 
whereof hath been in great efteem, not 
only for its Pleafantnefs, but its Angular 




medicinal Vertues 




hath 



been alfo 



obferved 



that the Sap of the Sic amor, 



is a very clear and fweet Liquor 



0 



And 



SJfof 
7rees* 



that feveral other Trees yield plenty of 



which far exceeds common Water 



1 



cither for the making of Mead or Ale 



e 



Vine 




planted for no other uft 
would certainly by cutting the Branches 

\n the Spring, yield 4 great quantity of 

delicate 
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delicate Liquor. The Saps of the Elder, 
EJ»t> 0*£, &c. are well efteem*d for 
their Medicinal Vertucs. The Walnut 



Tree, and the Bramble, yield plenty of 



Liquor by cutt ing, which doub tlefs are 

not without their Specific Virtues. 



mns&i - ° f late - - k hath been P roved th « 



BmUs. grin™* yield a delicate Wine, furpaffing 

moft Drinks: Peaches alfo and ApricocL 



by fbme are made to yield pleafinf 
Wines. Of the Whortle-Berries that 
grow on the Imalleft of Shrubs, is made 

a very fine and pleafant Drink. 




o/Rwfi. Some have prefled a Juice out 

contufed Carrots, and fbundf the fame to 
be a plea&nt, fweet Liquor 5 but this 

hath need of ibme farther enquiry into, 

and experiment to be made of it. 
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p. 11 



That the Juices of Fruits 



> 



are 



the 



bell 



of Dri?ik§, ctnd Vniverjally 



Celebrated. 




Ome 

known 



and but a fraall part of the 



World 



pleafe 



themfelves 



with the excellency of Drinks, made by 
the Tinfture of fermented Grain : But 

the moft part, and thofe we conclude 




._ be the wifeft and moft ingenious 

extraft the long digefted, and pure Li- 
quor, from Fruits proper and natural 
to the Countries they Live in 5 efteem 

ing it to conduce more to Health, Plea 
fore and long Life, than other Drinks, 
learned Author of late in his praife 





Wine 



» 



attributeth thefc virtue 



or 



qualities to it, ««~. 

more than any other Aliment '■, That it 
corroborated human Strength 5 That it 



openeth ObftrucVions, 

exhilerateth the Spirits 



and comforts and 



'il;; txed 
Uncy of 



That it nourUheth »i»t 



it in all tempers 



> 



is 



That the ufe of 

moft Natural AH 



went 
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went $ and in all Difternpei s, as proper 

Medicament. The nature and excellenl 

cy of this Ne8ar> was fb high in rhfc 
Opinion of 2sW>, that he made ir hit 
firft Art of Husbandry after the Delug^J 
to plant a Vineyard 5 The vertue artd 

moderate ufe of the Juice whereof} 
may be fiippofed to be the caufe why 
his Age extended twenty years abovt* 
the Age of Adam 5 and three hundred 

and fifty yeats after the Plantation of 

hiw Vineyard. Drinks extrafted out of 
Grain, and other compounded DrMs 

being then not in ufe$ rtor hath tlrff 

ufe of them, fince their Irivefitidfi rdf^ 

dred their Drinks fo Hteilthy and LtitM 
livedo as the Spirituom Jakes of feVew? 

JPruHs^ efpecialfy of the Vine and tttf 

Appk-Tree. 

But becaufe thefe Wines that are eh*- 1 

1 

dowed vilth thefe Vermes, muft: be 
ported frofti the places of their ti&tive 
growth 3 and do fuffer lb fenfible a do* 
privation of their excellency in all re* 
fpefts, that they may be compared to 

the Drugs , , tranfported from Cochin- 

China to Italy by Barri the Jefnit^ whiclv 

as he relateth were fo altered in their 

Transportation, that without a fpeeial 

Script 



f the Juices of Fruits. 



Script upon them, he could not have 
known them to be the fame, either in 
Vertue or Colour : And certainly thefe 

than 



liquors muft much more fufFer, 




more 



folid Materials 3 The fre 




iient Fermentations, Boilings, Frettmgs, 

of thefe, in their being moved and 



^mbled 



from 



place 



to 



place 



9 



and 



through divers Climates fobje&ed to the 
Variety of Airs^ caufing an expence of 

their more fpiritual and better parts 5 

$11(1 a precipitation of their more folid 

delicious, which are the moft nu 

but 






fo that in effeft we have 



Phlegmatic Part deprived 



of 



its 



principal Vermes 5 And that part too, 
oftentimes corrupted with the Coopers or 
Vintners 

dura 
Nature 





Art, to make it pallatable and 
that it becomes ungrateful to 
and injurious to Health and 



long Life, which evidently confirms our 

next Pofition. 




1 



CHAP. 
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III. 



t 



4 I « a III 



I 



That Cider and other Juices 

our Englljh Fruits, are 
Drinks for this Country. 




I i * • • .■ 



J .4 



Hat Cwfcr hath been of ancient 

ibtAnth \ Ufe in this Kingdom, and that 

the name of Wine, was attributed , to 
it, I have lately met with a • farther 




Confirmation in a finall Traft, en 

tituled Fragment* Antiquitatis 




Ancient Tenures of Land 

T. B. of the Inner-Temple E(quire», 




1679. Wherein there is an account 

the Mannor of Rut/ham, in the County 
of Norfolk.? that the Tenant held the 

lame of the King in Capite, . by the §er 

vice of two Maes of Wine made of Per 
mains, to be paid into the Exchequer, 
yearly at Michaelmas. This Service was 
referved in King Edward the firfts time, 

about four hundred years paft 5 whence 
may be noted, That the Per main is an 

ancient Englith Apple, and that it 

wayi 




1 



Cider the Left of Drinks. lof 

fray? \yas efteemed one of the bcft of 
Apples, and yielded one of the moft 

delicious of Ciders. And its probable 
that as foreign Wines became here more 
in ufe, that Husbandi'y of propagating 

I^rmains decayed , the Trees being 
flpjv of Grovvth,and fmall Bearers, which 

oiight probably be the caufe why this 

Wine was refer ved to the Kings uie 
more than that of any other Fruit y it 

being more rare and delicious. 




♦ 




Cider made- of MaptrnFrititv l *eg#ial;- $*f*S' 1 
tktrafted, and naturally I . prepared * cidiu 
ctetaineth its corroborating arid' exhile* 
MhQ Spirit^ and its nutrimentai Sweet-! 

M) l tMt iw Vermes far* cxfceed tliofe 
Qf'the tratifported Wined 5 : and may 
nfeft compare with many of fthofe Wines 
imfheir proper Countries, Of - this mat 




ttf we have laid enough- In the firft 

Paw of theiTreatife of this Sub jett; and 
(hail therefore haften to the true and rd+ 

■ 

galat way of 'preparing this moft incjlU 

nbbte Driri\ from the Soil to the Entity 

aid thence to xhb l Liquor in the Glafs, fio 

moft Curious Palate* together 

with the ftvdrai other Drink?* that are 
tnbft definable by the ingenious Enquirers 

into thefe things. I CH AP« 




to8 








1 . 

i • 



IV. 



< 



i » 




Of the 



forts of Fruit-Trees 



ewcditibtk 




4 



Chtnft it 





'A 




Fruit-Trees 



feme 



of them 




effeft 



one fort of Land 




i 



and 



• fomc jUMthef * 



and 



that Tudement 




required for die placing , of thefe Twes 

thett proper Soils wherein they nlofl 
delifeht : So do fome Species of Trttt> 

grow 

have been: long pumted, 

fome time degenerate, 



weary of the Soil Wherein 




and do afta 

as feveral fori 



of Grain do^ ; when often fown in, 




near the 




• r 




place 



and fome Planh 



do the fame, if planted often on the 
fame or the like Ground : > The dtol 
remedy 



remedy in fuch caiesi nam ocen w 
change the Seed, fetdhiilg it a fa* <M| 



cafes 



hath beeft 




and by procuring other Pknts 
another Soil * as in 




c 




Wheat, 

is generally obferved 



After the 

fame 
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fime 



mdnrier 



9 




cafe 



it be obfcrv'd 



that Trees that have been planted and 

pfdpdgatfcd in a Soil Wherein they haV6 
delighted, do by frequent grafting and 



r 



aifing of the feme Species in the femd 

Soil, degenerate. Your fureft remedy then 
Will be to procure Graffs or Plants of 



ast 



flie fame Fruits from another Soil 
fottiierly the Graffs of the Kentijf) Pephi 
were brought out of NorMd>/dy 7 and it 
paving to be a good change of Soil 



7 



ttey 



proffered exceedingly 



for 



rnariy 



ytWs 3 yet now it is obferv'd that thfc 

tfees are more fubjeft to the Canker 



flor 



is 



the 



iftd profper not fo well 

Ffllit fo good as formerly it hath been 



5 



Therefore 



have 



fome 



ingenious Men 



7 



cither already obtained, -or fhortly irt 

tend to procure frefh Grafs from Nor 

Mftdy to renew that Rind, riot quefti 

(fliliig the fuccefs to anfwer their fctf 
jtf&ations. 





obferv'd that tJcrJb, 



Shety 



0 



Land good 



thrive, belt on Marines that lye near } 0 a ™ f f% 
the Sea, tffually called the Salt Mar (hes; 





eafori of their Brackifhnfcfs. 




■A 



9>t 



4 



thrive beft alio where they 



HA tottit at the Salt and Mh- water i 

2 Fiflbt 




IO 
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Fifo 



are 



very 



much 



improved 



in 



a 



Brackifo Water : So are many Vcgeta- 
bles likewife 5 and in particular, Apples 
growing on brackifo Grounds near the 

yield a more rich and vinous Cwfcr, 



Sea 

than thofe 



that 



grow 



more remote 



5 



and thofe the pooreft of all Ciders that 

grow on fandy Lands, which attraft moft 
of their juicy Subftance from the Rains, 



although they are 



all 



of one Species 



The Trees on fuch barren Lands 
ing plenty of Fruit 



, yield 
in wet Summers 



and 



few in 



dry, — — 

which rich Lands fiirnifh 



for 



want of that 



Nourifoment 



the Trees withal : Therefore thofe that 



have 

may 



Lands 



lying 



well near the Sea 



promife themfelves better Cidtr 



than thofe more remote 



Neverthelete Land newly recovered 
covtia f rom t he Sea, whilft the Salt remains 

lands not 

good for 



11 Villi V/V»> " »**•*• ~ 

too much in it, is not good for Apples 



their re 
mdy 



Fruit. But if it be caft in finall Hills that the 

Rains may wa(h the Salt from it, and this 

labour often reitratcd until the Soil be mfr 
derately fweetned, and the Trees planted 
allow in it 5 queftionlefs they will then 
thrive, and if you can bring them to 

grow, 




and 

you need not doubt the excel 

lency 



Of FropagaWig Fruit-Trees. 

» 

lency of their Fruit and Liquor 5 And 

a better help to filch Lands cannot be 
than a mixture of fweet Earth, fetched 






from above the taint of the Salt- Water 



with 



your Salt Land : 



Nor 



can 



you 



better improve the poor (andy Orchards, 
than by laying near the Roots of your 
Trees, 

line Matters in cafe the Sea be near 



Salt Clays or Earths, or other 




Befides the Codlin and Gennet-Moili swttt At>~ 
there are feverai Sweet-Apples that may {]■ 




propagated by 




tons 



5 



Slip 



s or 



Cut 



tings 



9 



whofe life in mixing with other 

Fruit in making Cider \ fhall hereafter in 
this Second Part be traced 



of 



The 



iaifing whereof is the more to be en- 
couraged, by reafon the way is eafie, 
and the Fruit coming to maturity a 



bout the time of the Redftreak* becomes 



very 



ufefui 



in 



mixing with them 



as 



hereafter is fliewa : There is an other 

curious Cider-Fruit* that may be eafily 

raifed by the feme Method as Codlins 
which by meer accident 

vered 
of it* 




have 



lifco 



5 but I cannot give you the Name 
unlefs it be that which is dually 
called the Spice Apple, being to rue a 

new Species, and came among my Codlin 



Slips by accident 



♦ 



13 



Such 
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-At Quina Such hath been the fcrutinous Nature 
avinoti Q f Man, that he hath fcarce left any 

Vmt% Fruit unattempted, to extraft its^lood 



liath 



for his ufe or delight : For the guipct 

auftere Fruit, and of ill Savour 
been found by expreffion to have yield 
ed a very excellent Wine 



in 



moift and 



rich 



Lands 



Therefore 

the propa- 



gating of Quince-Trees ought to be en- 
couraged : Its (aid, that in that part of 

the Weft em Continent now called Cm 

Una. there grow (uch vaft quantities 




»#r/*C, lUUit. £LXS«T P . t 

this Fruit, that they make very much ol 



its Wine 



irhoYtit! In the Heathy Parts of Surrey 



birtits 

yiild mnt 



Shire 



9 



Sujfex 



grow great quant! 



ties of Whortleberries 



5 



ulually 



ca lied 



Whorts or Bilberries, of which is made 

the 



a 



Wine inferiour to none of all 



Artificial Drinks, that«are extra&ed out 



of Fruits, being delicately tafted 
of an excellent Colour. 



3 



and 



Tlantini 

Tras on 
(halorp 

Land* 



If your Ground be 



(hallow 



either 



Sandy 



Chalky, 



or Stony, Plant your 



Trees near the Surface, and lay ftore 



of Mold 



or 



Earth about them 



for 
about 
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ibout five or fix Foot roupd the Tree, 
that they may feem to be planted 
Deep i that they may well be defend 

from Drought, and the Roots will 
Mturally incline downwards, and the 
Irces thrive as if planted on a deeper 
Soil. 




Many have attempted to raife Vines jjjjjj 
ifter the manner of the French in Vin- W4ty t0 

yards, and have had good fuccefs in rai- ™# ^ 
Ping them 5 but the Fruits (however the tny iY ' 
Vinyard hath been pofitcd or fituate ) 
have not anfwered the Planters expe 

ftation, not being (b mature as thofe 
that are planted againft Houfes, Walls, 
or the like 3 by reafon that the Air 
Ijioving too and fro, inceflantly refri- 
gerates the Vine in the Spring, pre- 
venting its early Budding in the Sum 

pier, the early Blowing of the Grape 5 
And in the Autumn, the ripening of 



the Cluftcrs 3 fo that let the Vineyard 
be planted againft any South declining 

place h yet the cool Air moves through 
the open interfpaces of the Vine<>\, and 
JLeaves, that rarely our Summers are hot 
pnough to qualifie it without fomewhat 



of Art to be ufed. Therefore if thin 

low 





% 
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rees. 



low Walls of Brick, or the like 



bout 



three 



or 



four 



# 

of a 

Foot high, were 

built the length of the Vinyard from 
Eaft to Weft at a convenient diftance 
that they may not fhade each other 
and the Vines planted againft them 



5 



the 



fame 



diftance 



and 



Vinyards 5 



it 



would 



not 



height 
only 



at 

in 
break 



as 



the cool Breezes, but add to the heat 



of the Sun; efpecially if the Ground 
before them be kept bare: But left 
this way may be too chargeable where 



Bricks are dear, it may be much cheaper 



to 



drive 



in 



a 



ftrong Stake, or two 



flender Stakes at the back of each Vine 



of about four 



Foot 



high 



above 



the 



Ground, to which about the time the 
Vine begins to fpring, you may add a 

Inches 



thin 



Board of about twelve 



broad, or two Boards fixed together, 
making about eighteen Inches broad $ 
againft which you may tack your Vines 
and prune them, as in the firft part 




this Treatife is dire&ed, only you need 
not turn them Archwile, Thefe Boards 



will break the Winds 



and 



keep the 



Grapes warm after the Sun hath left 
them : Then after your Vintage is over, 
you may lay the Boards on heaps to 
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keep them from Rotting till the Spring 

The Stakes may ftand for many years 
if they are of Oaken Spine : The charge 

and trouble will not be great, 

you confider that your arched Props 

foon decay, and the conftant annual 

Charge and Trouble the Planters of 

Hops are at, in renewing their Poles, 

and preferving them in the Winter 
much greater than this can be in con- 
tinuing thefe Boards, which lie in a little 

room, and endure many years ere they 
decay. 

If your Ground be fo fertile, that 
your Vines grow too rank, and Weeds 
encreafe too faft ? then may you lay 

Sand near, and before your Vines, 

thick enough to fupprefs the Weeds, 

which will very much add to the heat 

of the Summers Sun, and thereby acce- 
lerate the maturation of your Grapes 3 

and alfo abate the too great fertility 

which much of our Englifti Soil is fub- 
ieft to i for the meaneft dry and warm 
Land (fo that it be not barren) is fit- 
ted for a Vinyard : Bacchus amAt colics 



'1\>>. mo (I 

ctmin 



Many of our beft Fruit-bearing Trees, cwt of the 



pre fubjeft to that pernicious Difeafe ^¥ '» 



the 
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the Canker, which in many places de 
ftroys the whole Trees And notwith 
ftanding all the Cuttings, Parings and 
Plaiftrings that can be ufcd, yet every 



new Shoot will be tainted with this 



Difcafe, as it hath happened to me in 
many of my beft Fruits 5 and more 

particularly in one Tree that I moft va- 
lued, which the Canker had yearly fo 

defaced, that for eleven Years together 
had cut and pared its Wounds, that 
it was little the bigger in its growth, 
and had in all that time born only 





four Apples. In February 168 a, I was 

willing to try fome new experiment 
towards the Cure of that DUeafe 5 and 

having confidered that the Land 
grew on, was rich and light 5 and that 

in many places I had obferved Trees to 
flourifh in Courts and Yards, where the 
Soil was of the lame Nature, and the 
Ground pitch'd or pav'd with Stone 5 
therefore caufed the Earth to be ta- 
ken away round my little, but dtfeafy 
Tree, about four Foot from the Stem 




and about five or fix Inches deep, and 

in the room thereof caufed Stones to 

be fet very clofe and near together in 
Dirt taken out of the High-ways in- 

ftead 
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ftead of Sand, after the fame manner 

as Yards or Streets are paved. 

The Tree thus paved round, in the 
Summer following emitted many fair 
Shoots 0 and in Autumn 1683, yielded 
above fourfcore fair well grown Apples, 
and increafed in clean Brunches, more 

than it had done in feven Years before, 
without the leaft touch of its old 
Difeafe, and moft of the old Sores were 
alfo skinned over, having firft a little 
cleanfed them. In the Year 1684, this 

Tree continued in its flourifhing and 
healthy Condition, encreafing as before 
in its Branches ^ that to check its too 



great afpiring and fpreading, I was ne 
ceifarily forced to cut off the Tops of 
many of the new Shoots : Its Branches 
were alfo fo laden with Fruit, that to 



preferve them and the Tree, I caufed 
Props to be (et to fupport feveral of 
them 5 which ftrange eftefts were foe 
vident, and confpicuous to many, that 
knew the former ftate, and after faw 
the amended condition of the Tree 5 
that they were fufficiently convinced, 
that the laying of thofe Stones were 



the very caufe of the cure 5 and I am 
the more fatisfied in my Opinion that 

it 
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it was fo: For that in the Year 1684, 
in the fame manner I abated Earth from 
feveral other Trees infe&ed with the 
like Difeafe, and applied (for cheap- 
nefs fake ) a proportionable quantity of 

Chalk, and ram cl it faft about the Trees, 
which hath produced near the like ef- 
fe&, as was from the paving with Stone } 
but I as yet queftion whether it will 

have that duration as Stone, fo as to 
continue folid, it being apt to diflblve, 
and degenerate into Earth* 

For it is the depreflion or detention 
of the Spirittts Mnndi^ or the true fer- 
tilizing Spirit in the Earth, about the 

Roots of the Tree, that thofe Roots may 

the more plentifully attraft it 5 and the 
prevention of other Vegetables from ex- 
tracting and wafting it, that is one priw 

cipal cade of the profperity, and fer- 
tility of the Tree fb paved about : For 
the more of this true nitrous and ve- 
getating Spirit there if, and the left of 

the Crude and common Water, the 
more fertile and healthy will the Tree 

be. This Experiment I hope will be of 

general ufc and queftion 3 not but it will 

fiicceed in moft places where this Di£ 

eafc is common, 

Never* 
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Ncverthelefs, after all this care, there 
will remain fome Fragments of the old 
Difeafe,it being fo confirmed in the ftock, 
that it will never be clean out of the 
Branch 5 like unto the Lues Venerea in fome 
Annimals : For if a Tree be infe&ed with 
this Difeafe the Canker, although you 
graff a found Graff of another Fruit on 

the ftock, and leave but a few Inches 



of the Cankery Tree above the old ftock, 

that fmall part fhall infeft the new Graf£ 
and all its Shoots : But however this 
Method of mine hath had much greater 
effefts in the Cure of that Difeafe, and 
is more certain than any other yet; pub 



lickly known : And the fame Tree I fb 



cured, continues in a very flourifliing 



condition to this prefent Year 1688 




CHAP. 




1 * 



> it. 








• 
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Cider and other Li- 
quors , of Apples and other 

Fruits. 



* 






Otwkhftandmg iHiny have been 
fo fortunate fls to have a faif 

tantatton of Fttiit-Treefr, and thofe al- 

fo very fruitful 5 yet have they floe 

had Qikfd Cider, (unlefs fohletitnes by ac- 
cident ) either tor that they have 

thered their Fruit before it hath attained 
its due maturity, for the Juices of Fruits 
are beft improved in their own proper 

Veflels, (their skins) as Grapes the Vigo- 
rous of all foreign Vinyards , let them 
hang on the Trees till the ftalks begin 
to fhrivel next the Branch, that being 

a fign that the Fruit receives no more 

nourifliment from the Tree : And in the 
Canaries whence our beft Wines come, 
they let them hang longer. Likewife 
Normandy Cider is generally fweeter and 

better" 
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better coloured than the Bnglijh, by rea 

fonof the through maturity of the Fruit. 
Therefore it is beft here to let your rim fit 

Apples hang as long as conveniently " 
they can : For when they begin to drop 

naturally, its a fign they receive no more 
nouriihment from the Tree , or if dieir 
Kernels be black, their colour change, 
or their foent be high, they may be ripe 

enough to gather : But Denx-Ans and 

other hard Fruit, may be gathered in a 

dry time, in OHober, left the Frofts im- 
pair them : Notwithftanding they have 

not thofe figns of maturity, that other 

more early Fruit ufually have. 

Some Apples retain a white colour till 

they are through ripe, as the White 

Ming, White Wine Apple, fome forts of 

Pepins; &c. fome alfo are yellow be- 
fore they are through ripe, as the Orenge- 

Apple, Goldcn-Pepitt, Kirtm-Pepin, &c. 

their fcent doth not always indicate the 
time of their maturity, feveral Winter 
or late ripe Apples not obtaining fuch 

fcent or fragrancy, until they have lain 

fome time on Heaps, or in large Veliels, 
where they perfeft their maturity by 
their acquired heat, more than they could 

do on the Trees, ^ 
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The beft way therefore is after your 

Apples are gathered off the Trees, to lay 

them on Heaps, or put them in large 

VefTels in a dry place, and let them there 
remain two or three Weeks, more or 

lefs as the Apples are in maturity, which 
concoaeth their Juice, and very much 
improveth it , and walheth the more 

phlegmatic parts of the Fruit by fweet- 
ing * and alfo ( by a degree of putri- 
fa&ion) weakneth the Erdttchery or Veins 

that unite, the' V arenchymous parts of Ap 

pks y eipecially the more tough fort 

Deux* Arts, Weftbury Apples, Leather-Coat t 

Oaksn-Pws, &c. making them to 

more eafily broken in the Mill, and 

more freely yield their Juices : For thefe 

tough and harder fort of Fruits ought 

to lie till the end of November \ or till 

December, before their Juices be through 

mature, and their Yarenchymom parts 






made foluble 5 and then will thefe Fruits 
yield you the fineft, ftrottgefl and moft 

fpiritnom Cider of any other: Their 
nice* having been longer from their firft 

formation on the Tree, to their diflblu- 

tion in the Mill, in a continued ftate of 

digeftion and conftion, than other foftor 
Fruit 
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It is alfo obfervable, that the more 
difficultly Apples part with their Liquor 
in the Prefs, the thinner it is, the fooner 
becomes fine, and the more it en- 




creafeth in beauty , colour^ and ftrength : 

Therefore Apples eafily yielding great 
quantities of Liquor are not always to be 
defired, by thofe that afFeft the beft 

Cider. 



Some have pretended an indifferency, A ftj 



rtp.t 



whether their Apples have been rotten 

or not, (uppofing that their Cider made **b «? 
bf Fruits part found and part rotten, is u 
of equal goodnefs to that which is made 

of all found Fruit; and others have 



efteetnd that made of rotten Fruit only, 

to be the beft. But neither of thefe cer- 
tainly ever made any very good of 
found Fruit, for if they had, they would 
without doubt have altered their opini- 
on. For Apples having lain over-long 
on heaps till they are pulpy, and part rot- 
ten, will yield a thick Juice from the 

Prefs, difficult to be (epa rated from the 
M//rc, which will be long before it be 
fine, and much of it will be wafted by 
reafon of the great quantity of the pulp 
of the Apple that will be prcfled out 

with 
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a 

with it, and rauft be fepara^d ftjom it. 



And then the Cider will not be fb good 

as that made o£ found Fruit well ripened. 

Therefore the middle way is the beft, as 



hath by experience been obierv'd. 



of thci- Next to tlje gathering ^nd hoardipg 



of your Fruit 




is to be 



confidered. No Mill, Engine , Art y or 
way, having been yet ufed or difcoyered, 

better than the Mill defcribed in my 
former Treatiie, of this. Subject for the 




expeditious, eafie, antf even gr jnding 
Apples, the Mjll being ealj}y portable 

ftanding in. little,, room , and of fmall 

price , confidering the quantities of Ap 




pies that in a. little time ma 
by it. One tilan may grind in 
ot the double Roll> in one day, as many 
Apples as a Horfe can in a Horfe-MiU 
three days. This Mill cofting from 3 





to 10/. and a Horfc-Mill from 10 I 



50 /. with the room it is to work in, 
This taking up no more ro9m than 
ordinary Cheft, and may be eafily re 
moved as occafion requires. The other 
muft remain always fixt. 

This Mill grinds the Fruit , even, bru : 

fing every part, yet brcaketh , not the 

Kernels, 
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Kernels. The other grindeth it unevenly 

and breaketh the Kernels which preju- 
dketh thti Cider. Thefe new Mills of both 

forts wefe made of feveral prizes, as you 
would have them for difpatch, by 

Mr. Henry Allen at the Cabinet in Exeter 

fireet near the Strand in London^ and now 

by many other ingenious Work-Men. 



After the Apples are ground, if they 
were very mellow, it is good to prels the 




pulp the next day, left the too long (land- 
irtg occafion heat and an ill favour, and 
the Liquor not Co eafily feparable from 
the Feces or Mure, which will then ft rain 

(Alt with the Liquor. 

But if the Apples , were tough or hard, 
the long ftanding of the Pulp diflolves 
the more obdutxite Particles, weakneth 
die Branchery 1 or Veins that pafs through 
the whole ffefhy part thereof, by a cer 

tain and advantagious degree of putre 
Mian, which makes it yield its Liquor 

the more freely, and is in fome degree a 

maturation of it, afwell as whilftit was in 

the whole Apple j alfo the long ftanding 

of thtf Pulp after it is ground, gives the 

Oder a better tinftiire than otherwife it 

2 would 
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would have, which it attra&s from the 



Pill or Skin of the Apples. . , . 

For the rednefs of the Skin in the Pulp 
lying long together with it, gives a tin 

fture to the Cider , as doth that of Grapes 

to Wine. For the Grape whereof Claret 
is made, yieldeth a pale Wine as fonn as 
it is preffed* but fufFered to continue 

fome days on the red Husk, obtains the 
tintture it hath when brought to us. 



of the As to the preffmg of Cider > although 

gr eater Skrew-Prefles make the 
quickeft difpatch, and prefs the hardeft 
of any, yet for private Families they are 
chargeable and cumberfome , nor is 



neceffary to make fo hard a prefliircas 



is ufually made by them. I have feen a 
Prefs made with an Iron-Skrew, that by 
it the Juice hath been fo clean exprefled, 
that it left the Mure almoft dry enough 
to burn. There was at that place Cidtt 

made of Rcdjlreakf , Golden-Rennets , 
Golden-Pepins , Gillijiomrs , and other 
of the beft of Cider Fruits, and fpecifi- 

cally each by it felf, a Hoglhead at leaft 
of each fort. But by reafon of the too 
fine grinding and extream dry preffur$ 

the moft curious Palat could diftinguilb 

but 
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but little difference in the Taft> which 
was none of the beft in every fort. It 

was alfo ill-coloured and very cloudy 5 

the laft and much enforced Juice being 
very poor, and carries with it too much 
of the lignous part of the Apple, which 
had been more proper to have been left 
behind. For as all vinous Fruits have their 
pureft part next the Skin or Pill, fo is 
their richeft Juice there contained, the 

Sun and Air maturating fuch Juice more 

perfe&ly on the extream parts than near 
the Core. The Pores are alfo much finer 
there than towards the middle, as ap- 
pears in a diflefred Apple with the help 

of a Micro/cope^ which is the reafon that 
Wines proceeding from Grapes without 
much preffure, are preferred to thofe 
that are more preffed, and thepooreft 
Wines are thofe that are with the great- 
eft force extrafted. All which confi- 
dered, it is better to have nine parts of 

pure rich Cider ^ than ten of that which 
hath neither good Taft nor colour. 
Therefore fo great a Prefs is not ab- 

folutely neceffary in the making of good 

Cider. 



As 
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As one of the conveniences of the 
Mill is to ft and in a little room, a nd to 
be portable with eafe from one place to 
another j the fame is necefiary in the 

Prefi, which may be made with two 

woodden Skrcws, of about the fize of the 

Skrews which the Apothecariet ufe in 
extracting Oils, &c. which have a very 



great 



force 



or power with them 




and 

Inches diftant. 



placed at about 30 or 

on a Bench or Form of about 20 or 24 
Inches in breadth, according to this 

Figure. 



The fmallnefs of the Thread of the 
Skrew, although it requireth more time 
to work it, maketh it preft the Mure 
much the harder 5 bu t you muft remem- 
ber to fix the lower plank to . fome Poft 



or 



Wall 



by 



vfuii , pieces . & 

thence to the Prels to keep it fteady* 
with this may you prefs any quantities, 
fmall or great at any time without much 
trouble $ it is eafily made* and requires 



extending 



from 



but little room. And after your Vin- 
tage is over, you may fet your Preft a* 

well as your Mill, in fome by-place, till 

the next Seafon requires its ufe again 



The 
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The Principal Caufe that there hath °J { A "^ 

been fo much bad Oder made in moft afttr it i 



*v umvu iy«v* w^u "Jaut m mull ajttY it 

jparts of England^ was the too early 



(topping of it up. It being ufually pre 

fcribed, and as ufually pra&ifed, that as 
foon as Cider is prefled, drained and fer- 
mented, they ftop it clofe, with a very 

reat confidence that unleft it be clofe 
opt it will decay, and become of no 
ufe. So that when thefe Ciderifis have 




taken care for thebeft Fruit, and order 



ed them after the bed manner they 
could, yet hath their Cider generally 
proved pale, fharp, ill tafted, &c\ and 
all from the too early flopping of it. 



For the flopping of Cider clofe before it 



be fine, or with its Feces in it; (although 



precipated) begets reiterated fermcnta 

tions, which fermentations very much 



impoverifh this Liquor, by precipitating 

thofe Particles Which enrich it with Tin* 
Stare and Gujl. 

Whilft its groft Feces or any letling 
remain in the bottom, every change of 

Weather caufes fbme motion therein, 
which is ufually termed Fermentation 

This doth fb attenuate this Liquor, that 

it eafily letteth or fuffereth thofe Parti- 
cles 







3 
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cles to iubfide, and leaveth the Cider 



thin , jejune, acid, and ill tafted. It is 
thin and jejune, becaufe it hath loft its 
fiibftance \ acid, becaufe it hath loft its 



fweetnefs, thofe Particles being the Sac 
charine fubftance , or part of the Apple 



and of ill favour and guft, becaufe thofe 

Particles when precipitated, being mixt 
with the moregrofs, do putrifie and heat, 
infefting the whole mate in the Ve(Te], 
all which effe&s are apparently obvious 
in Cider made after the Vulgar method. 
Thefe Feces they are that caufe the Corks 
to fly out of the Bottles, or break the 
Bottles } or at leaft the opening of them 
makes the Cider fly, and mixing! with it 
make the refidue unpleafant. 



7ht v**u Thefe things being generally taken 

»M A in x notice of, hath fet many heads at work 

wwing to provide remedies. Some have made 

tfcidir. u £ c £ man y wa y S to ferment it, and make 

it clear by reiterated Fermentations 5 
others by additions, as Jfing-glafs, &c. 

have enforced a precipitation } and when 

they have fo done, finding it to be thin, 
pale, and acid, have by MoUjJcs, Treacle, 
or conrfe Sugar, given it body , colour, 

and guft. What delight or pleafure there 



can 
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can be in drinking fiich Compounds 5 or 
how much this muft conduce to health 



or long life, I leave every unprejudiced 

and ingenious Man to judge. 

There are others that when their Cider 
is thus reduced to a jejune and anun 

pleafant Drink, they take one Veffel,and 

with an Alembick extrafr its Spirit, and 
add the lame to another under the fame 
circumftances of poverty and unplea 
fantnefs , and * then edulcorate it with 

Molajfes, Treacle, &c. which alfo gives it 

tinfture. Thefe and many other Arts are 
ufedto fophifticate, corrupt, and debate, 

this other wife pleafant and wholfome 
Drink. 



To prevent not only the decay of in 

Cider, but the extraordinary trouble in ma kf»e 

curing and amending it. When it is 
preffed let it ftand a day or two, or 
more, in an open Tun, or covered only 
with a Cloth or Boards to keep it from 



the duft, or in a Hogfhead or other Vef- 




not quite full, with an open Bung 
till the more grofc parts fubfide : Then 
draw it into Pails, and fill it up into the 
Veffels you intend to keep it longer in, 

leaving about an eighth part empty. Set 

thefe 



« 
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thefe Veffels in yoUr coldeft Cellars or 

Repofitories , with the Bungs open* or j 

covered only with a loofe CoVer, that 
there may be a free peroration of the 
volatile Spirit of yottr Afij/?,which wduld 
otherwife force its way h and that your 
Muft may be cool, and not kept warm, 

left it ferment too much. 

Thus landing open , and the ttlore 
open the better, it will by degrees let 
fall its groffer pdrts, and in time become 
clear without the lofs of any of its true 
and durable Spirit. For eoldnefs is here 
the caufe of its purifying, warmth occa- 
fioning the fblution rind detention of 

thofe Particle* that fpoil the colour and 
taft of Cider., and which otherwife would ! 

precipitate. 

As for the time of its (landing open i 
in the VefiFel, it varies according to the 
nature of the Fruit * If the fruit were 
mellow* or fweet, the more of the grofs 
partfcles be jfrrefTed out with the Liquor, 
the longer time will be required for 

their precipitatiort : But if the Fruit were 
hard or (harp, the thinner doth the Li- 
quor iflue out of the Prtfs, and the 
fooner will your Cider become fine 5 and 

you muft be fare to obfervc, that as foon 

as 
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as this Cider of hard Apples is fine, you 
draw it ofFfrom its precipitated Lee, left 




become acid, or acquire fome ill taft 

from it. 

This (landing open of the Veflel caufeth 
an expence of that wild or volatile Spi 
rit, which being pent in, would beget a 
continual fermentation much prejudi 
cing the Cider ? and in cafe it doth 

not otherwife work its way out, would 
in time break the VefTel that detains 

it* 



After your Cider hath ftood open ygg 
fome reafonable time, till it is become ,« the fiy{t 
indifferently fine , which it may be in 
three, four, or five weeks 5 then will it 




be convenient to draw it into Bottles, 
you have a Efficient ftock, or into other 
Cask, that it may there become more 

fine. For after it is feparated from it* 
grofe Feces^ it will more eafily demit the 

remaining Particles or ftytng Lee, than 

it would have done whilft the groffer 

parts remained , renewing ks fermenta- 
tion on every change of Air, or other ac- 
cidental occafion. 

Its finenefe will fometimes plainly ap 

pear, if you move the fcutn afide with a 
r J Spoon 
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Spoon, or the like 5 but to be more 
exad, you niay take a Glafs-Pipe of a 
Foot or more in length, open at both 

ends , ftop the upper, end of the Pipe 
with your Thumb, and let the other end 
down into the Cider as deep as you 
think fit, then open the upper end by 

removing your Thumb, and the Cider 

will rife in the Pipe : Then ftop the up- 
per end again with your Thumb, and 
take out the Pipe, and hold it over a 
Drinking-Glafs , remove your Thumb, 

and you may there difcern the ftate and 
finends of your Cider. 

If your ftock of Cider be not over- 
great, or that you are willing to pre- 

lerve your choiceft forts of Cider., the beft 

way is to have large Glafi-Bottles of one 
or two Gallons apiece, more or left, 
enough to receive the fame, into which 

draw off or rack your Cider, and let the 
Bottles ftand open, or but barely cover- 
ed in your cooleft Repofitory for a 
ftionth or more, till you obferve your 

Cider^ by your interpofing it between a 
Candle and your Eye, to be very trans- 
parent, which then may be called Super- 
fine, the remaining Particles or flying 
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Lee being precipitated and fetled in the 
bottom of the Glafs-Bottle. 





your 



quantity 



of 



your 



choiceft 
, you 



Cider be too great for your Bottles 
may inftead of them make ufe of Stone 
Bottles, or Jarrs, or Stounds of Flanders 



Earth 



or 



glazed Earthen Veffels 



the 



larger the better, which may be placed 
in Rows in your Repofitories, Cellars, 
or Vaults, and covered with Boards, 



or 



the like 
duft, &c 



5 



to 



preferve your Cider from 



but not from the Air 



But by 



you cannot Co eafily difcern 

the finene/s of your Cider in thefe as in 
the tranfparent 
make ufe 

mentioned. 



Veffels 



you may now 

of your Glafs-Pipe before-^ 



■ 1 

■ 

The reafon why Gla(s-Bottles,or other- 
glazed or ftony-Veflels are more fit for 
this fecond fining, thanthofe of Wood 




for that the coolneft of the VefleJ 
very much contributes to the pr^cipita 
tton of thofe remaining Particles that 
would otherwife debate this ., excellent 

Liqupr. 

But if your quantity of Cider be Co, 



1 



great 




that thefe Veflels cannot .receive 
then may you rack it into other Ve£ 

fcls made very clean, dry, and (weei:, and 

fulfered 
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fofleredto ft and 




covered till 




be very fine, before yoa ftop it up. 
If yow find 1 thac you*? Cider doth not 
fine! m- '' wooden-Veflfeb fo foon as yotf 
<fefire, for want of that ooMhefs that is is 

thei&eed-Veffefei you may take Flints ot 

t>e&Ue-&ones'clean and dry,and put them 

your Cask of Cidto* , this' is 
fond with great probability) to contriw 

bute much towards the nimble precipe 
tation of the • Feees* The like effecl hath 
the applying of a bag'of Salt to the out- 
fid* ofthff under part of the Vefle! . 





■ 

orhrhc When' your Cider- hath attained its 

ntmo& degree of finenefsi which after 

&£" this way of ordering it will do, if yoa 

ha ve ' bmr patience to let if ftand open 

tohffenoueh, although fome will fine in 



Half tHe tittle that other, requires: Then 
take yotir Glafs Sypktn or Cr*ne> and 

draw it <ifFffom 'its lift Fetes into fmallet 

Bottle^ wherein you intend to keep 



fbryo^ftT'Thusbein^drawn'off, and 
throughly , depurated , you may > dole* 

cork- all ^yorir Bottles, and place them in 
your cool 1 Confcrvatoryi where after a 

few weeks- (tending your Cider will ao 

qtjirea fmebrisknefi; and v mantle in the 
* Clais 
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Glafs without any manner of feculenoy, 
and retain its firft fwcetnefs, and change 

from a pale to a lively Canary or Ma- 
laga-colour 5 but if you haye occafion to 

accelerate its maturity , place fb many 

of your Bottles as you, think you may 
have ludden occafion for, in. fome place 

warmer than your ufual Confervatory, 
and it will foon anfwer your expia- 




tion 



Sometimes it will happen, that the 
next Summer after it i& become fo pure* 

feme Raggs or flying Feculencies may 
appear in your Bottles, which.are occa- 
fioued by the warmth . of the feaion be* 

getting another fermentation from the 
fatnels of the body of the Cider, mado 
of the fweeter fort of Fruit, which are 
not apt to appear in the thin ner 

but in fome fliort time thefe will&bfide, 
and you may draw off the fine from the 

Feces with your Syphon, without any. 

great prejudice to your Cider : Thefe 

later fermentations in great quantities <»f 
Cider often Ipoil it , for want of a timely 
prevention , which cannot be fb welJ 

4one in Veflejs , of Wood as thofe of 

Glafs , where you may eafily perceive 

the 
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the various changes that may happen in 
thefe Liqours 



Thefe 



Syphons 



are 



beft 



made 



of 



crlnT ° T Glafs > but becaufe that at the Ghfi-bmfis 

the Workmen will not preiently appre- 
hend how to turn them fit for this ufe } 
You may buy at the Glafs or Potters- 



Shops thofe Tubes or 



Pipes 



that 



are 



made of white or flint Gla(s for Baromt- 

ters or Mercurial IVeather-QlaJfeS) which 

may be carried in a long Cafe to any 

place in this Kingdom. 

Make a fire of CharcoaL or ftich like 



clear fire at fome diftance from the back 



and 



put the 



of the Chimney or Wall, 
clofe end of your Glafs-Pipe into the fire, 
and when it is hot, dip about an inch of 



• 
■ 
■ 



it in the water, and it will break off, 
then is your Pipe open throughout. 

Then lay the Pipe acrols the fire (by 



VI 

a 



a gradual accefs 



left the fudden 



heat 



crack it,) that for about five or fix inches 
(pace near the middle it may be red-hot, 
yet fo that the one end may be two or 
three inches longer from the hot 



than 



part 

the other : When it is thus hot 



> 



hold both ends of the Pipe, 



in 



each 



hand one end, bend it to the Form de- 

fcribed 



■ 



I 




Ft 



IF 



iiiiii'iiiil 





Mi 
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is to be put into the Bottle two or three 

turns or more of Yarn or Worfted, as at 
which may Aide up and down as there 

jsoccafion. .riot • . 

Then put that end of the Syphon into 

the Bottle gently as deep as it will go,and 
move the Ring of Yarn to the very depth 
of the Bottle 5 then raife your Syphon 
high as that the lower end of that Leg 
that is in the Bottle may be fomewhat 

above the Lee that fubfided in the Bot- 
tle, for which the Ring of Yarn will be 

your guide, as at b. c. ... 

Then hold your Receiver, being the 

Bottle into which you intend to draw 
your fiqe Cider, and to preferve it, with 

a Funnel on it, as at d. Then whilft one 
holds the (horteft Leg of the Syphon at b. 
let another fuck at the lower end of the 

outward Leg, till he perceive the Liquor 
draw towards the end of the Syphon, then 

let him defift , and apply the Receiver 

and Funnel, as at d. 

Or you may whip about the crooked 

end of the Syphon with Worfted or Yarn, 

and procure a (hort piece ofGlafs, Laton, 

or other Metals crooked, as at / the 

one end being wide enough to cover the 

jnouth of the longeft Leg ot the Syphon, 

which 
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which being applied to the Syphon, on 
the Worfted or Yarn , to prevent the 
Air from freely pafling between , you 
may fuck at the fmall end of the Pipe/: 
and when you perceive the Liquor to 
depend to the end of the Syphon, take 
away the Pipe/, and apply the Bottle and 

Funnel. 

When you perceive your Receiver to 

be full, ftop the mouth of your Syphon 

with your Finger, and apply another to 
it until all that is fine be extracted out 
of the Veflel from which you draw it 
which you may perceive by your Glais 



Syphon, for you may gently fink the 



i 




phon at b. with your Finger , tilt you 

perceive fome Cloud or foulnete to arife, 
and then keep it a very little higher, that 
it may come pure, whereby there will 
be nothing left in the bottom of the 
Veflel out of which you. extraft your 

Cider, but what is meer Feces, with very 

little waft $ however you may pour out 
all the Feces into fome other Bottle or 
Veflel, and let them ftand until they are 
again fetled, and you may then extract 



the fine as before, fo that there may be 
almoft no waft : Thus may great quan- 
tities of Cider be drawn off in a little 

L 2 time 



■ 
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tifhe by two perfons, when they are once 

fet about it, and you will foon find the 

beri e fit of it. 



A* f rrtr Jn the firft part of this Treatife, I gre 

eontatd. fafo e & fermentation to be a means to 

purine Cider } and alledged that warmth 
was a principal help to provoke the 

fame, as in truth it is : But fuch Fermen- 
tation that was at that time by many 

made nfe of, did very much prejudice 




and therefore to be prevented 5 
There being no other Fermentation re- 
quired in preparing the choiceft Cider, 

than only cxpofing it to the open Air, 
that the volatile Particles may evapo- 
rate, and the Feces fiibfide, which other 



tvife would beget a reiterated Fermen- 
tation, not only to the impoverifhing of, 

but giving an ill Taft to that which 

otherwife would prove the beft Cider 



The fubfiding Feces having an ill Taft 
and Smell, eafily impart it to the Cider 



as lately happened to one that by the 



advice of an ignorant Cideriji, after he 

had drawn off his Cider from the Lee or 
eces, put the faid Feces in a flannel Bag, 




iifhally called Hypocrates his Sleeve 

through which the Cider finely diftilled. 



1 
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and vras vgry pleafant tp the Eye v h«t 

pot drinkable by reafon of its ill Tuft 
and S&VPHr which it received from the 

Fecqffc, fq that in cafe the Cider fo drawn 



off had ftood long on thofe Feces, that 

Tail and Savour had infefred the whQte 
quantity, though not in fo high a degree 

as it did the fmall part diftilled through 
the Flannel. 





Some perfons have made great quart- °f Fi (T tls 

tines of Cideri, and at the faipe time have Jyjj 
difpQfed it into feveral Veflels. But a 

the Cider ^though alike at the tur- 
ning lit Mp 3 yet at the ,d rawing it forth 



hath prpyed . of different Taft and 
other qualities, which very much per- 
plexed the curious Ohfei vators to find 
put thqi cmfe of fuch variance. At 

length they did ob/qrve that in all thofe 
Veflels that were made of the white Oaf^ 

the Cider was well coloured, and of a 
good Taft i but in thofe that were made 
of brown or red Oak, it was it contrary, 




that they concluded the faults or da 
fefts of Qidtr. to be from the Vcflcl. 

§}ji<ere Whether the upright Veflel vvhofe 

Ribs are freight, being made of Firre^ 

may u«t be very proper for the keeping 

of 
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of Cider, it being probable that fuch taft 
and colour that may at the firft be taken 

from the Firre, may rather mend than 
marr the Ciders however it will be 
fconer extra&ed from it than from % the 

Oak. 




As for Hogftieads or other Veffels 
made of Wood ( when new) they are 
apt to ting the Cider with an ill colour, 
and give it an ill Taft * and when they 
have been ufed, although with the fame 
fort of Liqudivthey retain fome tarta 
rous matter which ' difturbeth the Cider 

newly put into it, and fcfrifctimes 

much that the Cider will hardly ever 
be clear* therefore the lefs time that 

Cider remains in the wooden- Veffels the 
better it is : But to preveht fuch ill ef- 
fefts, Experience hath taught me, that 
open Veffels of Glafc, or glazed-Earth 
are the beft, not only for the retaining 

the natural guft and colour of the Cider, 

but for the better and more expediti- 
ous purifying of it, having ffcveral times 
put fmall quantities of Cider from the 
Prefs, formerly in Jar-Glafles, and fince 
that in glazed Earthen-Pots, which in 

the fame manner hath rendred the Cider 

much 
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much exceeding that, which at the iame 
time, and of the lame fort, hath been 
put in wood en- Veffels and narrow* 
ihouth'd Glafs Bottels. 

Therefore if you take Earthen- Veffels 
glazed within that will hold four or five 

Gallons each (more or lefs) as many of 
them as will contain the Oder you make, 
and fet them in Rows on the Ground and 
on Benches in your Cellar or Repofitory, 
and fill them with Cider from the Prefs, 
and let them ftand open, or but (lightly 

covered four or five Weeks , or more, 
till the Cider be throughly fine, you may 

then Crane it off into Bottles for ufe 



5 



or you may by emptying one of the 

Veffels draw it from the next into that 



which is empty , and fo go round till 
all be drawn off ; and then let it ftand 
another month without the Lee till it 
be Superfine, and then draw it off into 

Bottles for ufe. If you live near a Potters 

you may have thefe Veffels made with 
Tap-holes about two inches from the 
bottom, and fo may with a Cane or 
fmall Tap draw it off without the ufe 
of the Syphon^ and leave the Feces be- 
hind. 





Thefe 



V 
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Thefc Veffels, all things confidered, 
are cheaper than Barrels or Hogfhetrds of 
Wood: Firft, for that you have mote 
by the Gallon for your mony of thb 
Earthen than of thofe made of Wood 5 
then will they laft longer ( with care ; ) 
for after the Cider is drawn off, you may 
fcald them, and fet them by, with thefr 

bottoms uppermoft till artbth£r year , 

without danger of growing Mufty, or 
want of hooping. 

In the Cellar or Confervatory, they 
ftand as in Figure 1 1 j and when yoQ 
have drawn off the upper Rows oil 

the Benches, you may then let thofe oft 
the Ground, and upon the Benches in 
the room of the other, and Co draw them 

off likewife^ you may have alfo two 

or three Rows the one above the 
other. 

Befides the obferving of the time of 
gathering and grinding of Apples, which 
caufeth a great Variety of Ciders 5 there 
is in the fame Apple fuch a difference in 
its parts, that the one part produceth a 
better Cider than the other. In oblong 
Pears the beft part is that which is next 

the tail, that being the lmalieft end, the 

whole 
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whole fubftance of the Fruit paffing 
throgh it, is the caufe why that part is 
the beft. In Apples the outfide is the 
beft, being more maturated by the Sun 
and Air than next the Core, and there is 
the richeft Juice contained 5 the Pores 
are alfo much finer there than towards 
the middle, as appears in a diffetted 

Apple by the help of a Microfcope. In 
Grapes the richeft Juice is alfo next the 
Skin, and moft eafily expreffed, which 
is the reafon that Wines proceeding from 

Grapes, lying in large Veffels without 

any other preffure than their own weighty 
are much more excellent than thofe that 
are forcibly expreffed, which by all are 

found to be the pooreft. 
Therefore if you intend to have a 

more rich Cider than is ordifltarily made 
out of the fame Apples, you may pare 
the outfide of your Apples about: the 
thicknefs of a Crown-piece of Silver, and 
grind thefe thick Rinds tfery fine (laying 

by the infides to make a meaner fort of 

Cider) by which you will foon find 

the difference, as well in colour as 
flavour. 



r 

Btit 
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vivtrfr B u t if you will have a rich coloured 

C X U Cid * r * take of the r ? ddeft fort of through- 
ripe Gill) flowers in November, and pare 

about a third or fourth part of them 
you intend to grind as thin as an old 
Six- pence, lay thefe parings by , then 
grind your Apples and prefs your Cider } 
afterwards when your Cider is difpofed 
of into its proper Veffels (of which the 
Glafs or Earthen are the beft) add the 

parings you laid by, and let them re- 
main in the Cider 14 days more or lefs 
at your difcretion, and when your Cider 
is fine, draw it off from thofe parings } 
and although your Cider at the firft ieems 
not to have much of the colour of the 

parings, yet will it be fb much improved 
by them, that in a few weeks its colour, 
guft, and flavour will excel that which 
lhall be made by any other way or me 



thod 5 and the richer will it be if made 



of the Rinds pared thick , ground and 
preffed without the infides, as before is 
dire&ed. 



An Emr \ n the firft part of this Treatife, I in- 
CHr*t5t n * timated that by letting Currants hang on 



9rtm cor- the Trees fix or feven weeks after they 



arc 
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are red, would digeft and mattire their 
Juice, that it needed not that large ad- 
dition of Sugar which other wife it would 



do 5 which I concluded to be true, be 



caufe all or moft of other Fruits become 
fvveeter by hanging long on the Trees 

after they are ripe, as Grapes, Cherries, 



blunts, Goofeberries,fkc. But now I have 

oblerved that Currants only by long 

hanging on the Trees, after they are ripe, 
become more acid. Therefore they 
ought to be gathered as fbon as they 
are through ripe, if you intend to make 
Wine of them. But if you intend them 
for Vinegar, the longer they hang the 
better, and this is the beft ufe their ex 
preffed Juice can be put unto, it making 
the beft Sauces of any other acid Juices 5 

and its Wine, unlefs kept till the Sugar 

and the Liquor are throughly incorpo- 
rated, is none of the moft grateful to 
the Stomach. 



4 



Take a "pound and a half of loaf- To m\$ 
Sugar, the finer the better, to which put jjjj"* 1 
three pints of Spring Water, and fo in 
that proportion for a greater and lefler 
quantity ; fet this over the fire until it 

boil, and after you have clean (curn'd it, 

take 
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take a pound of Apricocks through 



to each pint of Water 



pare them 
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5* 



After the tome manner may you ting * tf JJ$y 

Sugar-Wine 



with 



Rasberrie 



without 



* and ftone them, and put them into 

Liquor, and let them be boiled therein | leaving the juice or fubftance of the Raf- 

until they become tender 5 then take the \krry in it, which is apt to corrupt it ~ 

Apricocks out, and put a Sprig of floured 



mat 



Or 




you 



may ting it or give it a guft with 



Clary into it 



and after it hath boiled a latiy other Fruits or Flowers. 



little take it out,and let the Liquor cool 5 

and when it is through cold put it into 




have formerly given you fome ac- of choco- 



large Bottles, and letVt ftand eafily ftopt Icompt of the nature of the Cacao, with 
till it be very pure or fine, then Crane it I the manner of compounding of the Ver 



Utt 



off into quart or pint Bottles as you 
pleafe, and clofe flop and keep it for your 




tues of Chocolate 




have little more to 




add 



but that feveral Authors of the 



§ American Hijiories have at large fet forth 
the great Values that are fet on the Cacao 

Note that theWkie is really a Sugar- | Nuts in thofe parts, being eaten without 

Wine, and the finer the Sugar is the iany preparation, fatiating, and not cloy- 
whiter will your Wine be 5 and it § ing the Stomach. But much more on 

which the Europeans learned 



Chocolate 



receives a very fine relifti from the 

Aprkocks, which yet remain firm 1 to make of the Indians, which they look 

and undiffolved, and are fit for your I ed upon as the greateft delicacy for their 
Confe&tonary. The Clary gives it 1 extraordinary Entertainments, and which 



a Guft like Canary Wine : If you I they offered to the Spanip conquering 
keep this Wine two or three years I Generals.as the beft Collations they could 
till the Sugar is perfectly diffolved I give them 3 and is of fo common ufe 
or digefted in it, it becomes one of | there, that the Spaniards conftantly drink 

the fame in their Churches. 

Some efteem that which is made of 

the Nuts alone, made into a Paft and 

diffolved 



the beft of Artificial Wines. 



Prol>4 



After 
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diffolved in Watery others with the 

Nuts made into a Paft with Sugar, and 

fo diflblved in Water, wherewith many 

Indians and Chriftians in the American 

Plantations have been obferv'd to live 

many months without any other food. 

Its Vertues are very eminent in forti- 
fying the procreative faculty •> it preferves 
Health, and impinguates, caufeth a good 
Digeftion, is very Reftorative in a Con 
fumption, and is good in the Cough 
the Lungs, Plague of the Guts, and other 
Fluxes, the Green-Sicknefs, Jaundife, and 

all Inflammations and epilations, Sweet- 
ens the Breath, provokes Urine, Cures 

the Stone and Stangury, expels Poifon 
and preferves from all Infectious Di 

feafes. 




» 



■ 

of cefftt. Coffee is a Drink fo generally knowfn 

that I need (ay little as to the preparirtg 
it: The Berry is imported by the Mer- 
chants from Arabia and other Eaftcrn 
Countries : The Berry or the Powder is 



to be bought at moft Coffee- Honfcs in 



London. Its preparation is to mix an 

ounce of the Powder with a pint and half 
of hot Water which hath been boiled 



half away } after the Mixture it is tp 

boil 
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boil a while, till the water be well tinged 

with it. 

Its Vertues are that it indirpofes the 

Body to fieep, and fo is good for thofe 



that afFeft late Studies : It allayeth the 
Heats and Fumes that arife from a foil 
or foul Stomach, and fo is good after a 



Debauch in eating or drinking: It is 
proper in Headaches, Dizzinefs, Lethar- 
gies and Catarrhs, where there is a grofs 

habit of Body, and a cold heavy Con- 
ftitution, and very effectual in opening 

Feminine Obftruftions. 
But to lean and active Bodies Coffee is 

not agreeable , nor good for uxorious 
Men, it incapaciting them for thofe 

pleafing Exercifes Nature of it felf in- 
clines them to, and often renders the 

Drinkers thereof Paralitic,it being a kind 

of Opiat. Its faid, the Perftans drink it, 

to allay their Natural heat, that they may 

avoid the charges and inconvenienes of a 

fruitful Family. So that taking its good 
and bad effefts together, its good for 
nothing h but with Tobacco to entertain 

thofe that are at leifure to difcourfe 
about the Intrigues of the Town, and 

fometimes of the general Affairs of the 



World 



Its 
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Its preparation I have touched upon 

before: As for the Qualities and Virtues 

of it, I will add fcmething to what hath 



been written in the firft Part 5 it hath 
nuch of the fame Vertue as Coffee 



_ 0 ____ that drink of it, to Lucu 

brations or late Studies, by driving offl 





Deep 5 yet without thofe ill effefts that 
Coffee commonly produces 5 it make 
Men a&ive and lively , which Coffee 
doth notj It clears the Head, and opens 
the Urniary paflages > it prevents Drunk- 
ennefij taking it before you drink Wine j 
for being drank hot , it fills the Veins 
and other vacancies, which othervvife 
would attraft the Wine. Its a great 
-dryer, and therefore no Enemy to Cha 



ftity. It removeth the Obftru&ions 




the Spleen and Gall : It is good againft 

Crudities, caufeth a good Appetite and 

Digeftion. It vanquiflieth Dreams, eafeth 

the Brain, and ftrengtheneth the Memo- 
ry. Tiicfe are the Principal, but there 
are many more Vermes attributed to 

this, the beft of ourfmall Water-drinks j , 

and certain it is, that many ancient Men! 



fince the ufe of it in England have pre- 

ferved themfelves very lively, confider- 

ing 
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ing their great Age by the conftant 



life of this Drink, which is not to be 
flighted. 





late Author having written the °f th * f * 

„i rv.n. r r. t . . trail of 



Natural Hiftory of feveral Leaves; and 
Berries , introduces juniper-Berries to 

have many extraordinary Vertues, and 
dire&s that an ounce of than well 
cleans d , bruis'J and mathed, will be 



enough for a pint of Water 5 when they 



are boifd together, the Veffcl muft be 
carefully ftopt 5 after the boiling is ovei 



add a fpoonful of Sugar- Candy 5 the 

effefts are extraordinary in the Stone 
and Wind-Collick. The extract of this 
Berry is al(6 commended in many other 
Diftempers, of which ahnoft every Phy- 
fical Author Treats, and in oft of our 
Country Doctors prelcribe the life of 




Mum is not only become a common °f 

Drink in many places of this City, but a 
very whoUbme Drink, and may without 



doubt be made as well here ay in foreign 

Parts, we having all the lame Materials 
whereof it is compounded. The Re- 
ceipt is published in the before-men- 

M uoned 



1 
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tioned Natural Hiftory, 



which he faith 



is recorded in the Houfe of Brnnfwick 



And is to this effeft 



Take 6 3 Gallons oi 



Water that hath been boiled to the Con 
fomption of a third part 
with feven Bufhels of Wheat-Malt 



then brew 



one 



Bufhel of Oat-Malt, 

\ Tun 



it 



ground-Beans } 
Hogttiead too foil at firft 



and one Bufhel of 

but fill not the 

when it be- 



0 



MS tO wuin, ^ " — " 

ind of the Fine three pounds 



work 



add to it of the inner 



tops 

one 



of the Fir re and 




tr 




of the 

of each 



one pound, w w~~~~ -- . 7, 

three handfuls , Flowers of ity* 



of Cardans Beneditfus dried 



two handfuls, of Burnet 



5 



Betony 



jerom 
Elder 

and 

three 



ounce 



Avery 



Penny-Royal 



Flowers 





Wild-Thyme, of each one handful 

half Seeds of Cardamnm bruifed 



ounces 



juatw , Barberries bruifed 

put the Seeds into the Veflel 



one 



When 



the 



Liquor hath wrought a 
while with the Herbs, and after they are 

added , let the Liquor work over the 



Vefiel as little as may be 5 fill it up at laft 
and when it is ftopt, put into the Hog- 
(head ten new laid Eggs, the Shells not 



v 
t 



■ 
4 



t 



t 



1 

r 



\ 

4. 

1 



crack't 

drink 

Water- Crejfes, 




or brok'n * ftop all clofc and 

fome add 



at 



two 



years 



old 



BroohrlAmc and Wild-Par- 
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(ley, of each fix handfuls, with fix hand 



fuls of Horfe-RadiJI) , rafped in every 




Hogfhead; It was obfcrv'd, that Hi ^ 

Radijh made the Mum drink more quick 

than that which had none. If Mim be 
carried by Water it is the better. Thus 

far the Jame Author. 

Mum, Ale, Beer, and all fuch gro/s 
bodied Liquors are much refined by 
carrying them by Sea, and drink much 
better after fuch motions than before. 

This Liquor thus prepared is very 
ftrengthening from the Matt and Beans 
it is made withall, and is a great clcanfer 

of the Reins, and good againft the Stone 

and Scurvy, from the great quantity of 
the Fine that is ufed in it, being of a 
Terebinthine-Nature , and much 'more 
wholfome than Hops : The Eggs pre- 
ftrve it from being four, which other- 
wife in Co long time it may be fubjeft to, 

reafbn many of the Ingredients are 
put in greeny which if it were made of 
dried Ingredients it may very well keep 
as long without any acidity. Green Ve- 
getables being far more apt to flatten 
and corrupt any Drinks than dry: As 

thofe that make compounded Ales, Me 
theglin, &c. can tcftifie; And as to the 

M 2 time 




Of making other Drinks- 

time of keeping it, nothing is more cer 



tain 



than that fuch ftrong compounded 

Liquors are very much improved by 

All thofe various and ditterent 



time 



Ingredients being thereby dotted ^ into 
one fubftance, not to be diftmguifhed by 

the raoft curious Palat, but purified and 
made a moft defirable Drink, far excel- 
line that crude Mum that is ufiially fold 

to the great difparagement of that which 
hath been kept its due time, and was at 

the firft duly prepared. 

In the firft part is a Catalogue of 
Fruits growing in this Nation, and ht to 
be planted in your Vineyard, to which 

I have many to add. But finding that 

Names fignifie little, and the Natures of | 
them are difficult to defcribe,He that hath 

a Will to furnifo himfelf with fuch that 

are excellent , may have the Trees ot 
Mr. George Rickets o(Hoggfden, mention- 
ed in the firft Part, who hath the great 
eft variety of the choifeft Apples, Pears, 

Cherries, Plums, Apricockh Peaches, Ma- 

lacotones , Nettorines, biggs, Vines, Utr- 
rans, Goofe berries, Ras berries, Mulberries, 
Medlars, Walnuts, Nuts, Filberds, Chefnuts, 

&c. that any Man hath, and can give 

the 



Of making othe 



r 



Drinks. 



the 



beft account of their Natures and 



Excellencies. 



To my fi 



r 




Part I added a fmall Tracl 



being 



a Difcourfe of the Government 



and Ordering of Bees ; and finding that 
I have here room enough, inftead of en 



larging that, I will fubjoyn a few Pages 
by way of Eflay towards the difcovery 

of the Original of Fountains and Springs, 
for on iucli ihiflgs do oitf Husbandmen 

fjetimqs .contemplate, efpecially when 




• the fcorchiqg <SW, great R<tins 7 or dark 
fonie Winter nights forbid their Rural 

E^eyrcifes : All fiiph times arp their Minds 
tyken up with thinking how, and from 

and .from 



whence R.^ins;are 

« A% ~ ' 4 * ♦ 



prodpeed 



9 



what caufe Springs fb plentifully f}ow, 



and 



♦ 1 i 




encourage 



fuch 



ell to fo great a Bulk. 



To 

Enquirers, and furnifh 



them with new matter to whet upon 
ha ve offered x\\$ follow iqgiEflay, 



0 




I 
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Of the Original of Fountains. 




He Original of Fountains being re 



mote and obfcure, is not fo ealily 

difcovered, as fome have thought. Ne- 
verthelefs have many very able Philo- 

fophers attempted to do it } fome ima- 
gining it to, be from one, fome from ano- 
ther Caulfc. I will therefore, amongft 



other Oblervators not only, pafs my Cen 

. (fore, on fotnd 'of their pretended Difco- 

veries, but caft in my Mite of Enquiries 
- amongft the Treafures 6f the Learned, 
for the finding a more p>btyable, if not 

their true .Original. J 

,. That The firfi; Opinion of the Original or 
spines Caufe of Springs and Fountains that hath 

£1 infinuated it felf, and is rivited into the 



Minds of moft thinking Men, is, that they 

arife from Rains, diflblved Snows, &c, 
For the Confirmation of which , much 

hath been (aid and written. 
nufat a- Againft which Opinion, I will offer 

' fome Reafons : As firft, That there is a 

very great diversity in the Wetnefi and 

Drinefs 
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Drinels of Years 5 in fome Years it rains 
very much, and in others very little: 

And efpecially in the Winter-Seafons, it 
being eafily to be computed that four 
or five times the quantity of Rains falls 
in fome one Winter as doth in another 



yet neverthelefs do the perennial Foun 
tains flow, but little more in the more 
rainy Winter than in the other 5 or atleaft 
the difproportion of the Fountains is not 
anfwerable to that of the Rains : As may 

very plainly be obferved in all Fountains 
iffuing out of Rocky and Mountainous 
places. As in this beginning of the Spring 
,1685. the clear and fwift Fountain flow 
eth with almoft as full a ftream from Alref- 
ford to Wwchejier after almoft two years 
drought, as it udialiy hath done after 

the moft Rainy-Seafons. And in cafe 

there be any defeft of Water in it now 
more than formerly, it may be imputed 
to the attra&ive vertue of the dry Earth 

near unto its Springs and Currents in fb 
dry a Seafon, rather than to its Original 5 



the like I have obferved in all perennial 
Fountains. 

That there are many hilly places of 2 
feveral Miles extent, without any Springy 

or Fountains in any of the Valleys 

M 4 amongft 
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therri, and the Lands on fuch 





are fruitful arid inhabited 

¥ml where the Rains fall equally ptenti 




as they do 'in the lower and larger 

Vaies,yet are the; Well's dri fuch high places 

*ftg£ed very 43eep befoite they corne to 
Tfhe Spring arid tftdfe Water* cannot be 
? fftfppofed to be corripdunHed of Rains, 

Briows, &c. bfccauile Rains -nor melted 




Shows defcerid rio t fo deep. For 

did , then would the Earth;*' '6f what 
mature or tortd foever it be,< fee irribib'd 

therewith 'from the Surface, to the reft 

Srifc place of flich Watdifej arid there 
wtidld necefftvily be a continual delcent 
efcftte/, 'efyecially near the bottom of 

fJtbh Wells i'Wr irefting-places to ftippty 

thdfe FdrihtaWs r , which there is not 




hppears in 'Caves that aTe deep in the 

' iin'd '-Cbntervatories made for 




which aYe always 'dry. Cdrdatitft 

o auinto He fobtilitdfe, dicit quod Cuhi 



%lds ad eVertfod'a Oppidit etiam fiib aqua 
fffbdhutt \ &c. ' I 

Another Re&fbn that iridncech me to 

believe that Springs derive net their 

Original frdiri Raih , dtfTolVed ' Snow or 

that there are plentiful 

Fountains undef'fb great a 

quantity 
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quantity or thicknels of Earth, Clay, or 

the like, that is not penetrable, or rather 
penetrated by thefe Waters that are on 

the Superficies of it. As is moft evident 
on the great Flats near the Sea, which are 
overflown with Salt or brackifh- Waters 
yet by digging 40 or 50 Foot through 
a Bed of Clay, a Spring of moft fwe£t 

Water hath beei. difcovered, when as 
the more Salt or brackifh- Waters have 
hot permeated through the Clay or 
Earth to mix with it notwithftanding 

the vacuity of the Well was large enough 
to haVe received it. And it is as eyidenr 
Within the Land* where feveral finall 




f)erejin!al Rivers flow , yet very near 
'the : ft me , are Wells digged 15 or 
'40 Foot lower than thofe Waters where 
Springs are found, which yield great 
plenty of Water, that have not theii 
Original from Rain percolated through 
the Earth 5 for in cafe they had , then 
would thofe Rivers defeend alfo by the 

fanle Pores as did the Rain. 

fourth Reafon is. For that when 




Rains fall by eafie Showers ( as they 



generally do) the thirfty Earth imbibes 

and detains them very near its ftuface, 
and in a few dry days as eafily imparrs 

with 
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with its newly received moifture, that 

fometimes plentiful Showers (that in cafe 

they had been received in a glazed-Vef- 
fcl, might have filled the fame two 
inches deep,) in three or four days ftiall 

be for the moft part exhaufted again. 

And this is plainly yillble in newly a red 
or fandy barren Lands 5 and likewife in 
Grounds covered with Vegetables, fuch 
Rains are foon imbib'd, and asfoon dif- 

pofed of h yet under thefe Lands ufually 

iflue out large and conftant Fountains. 
For I know feveral conftant Springs iflu- 
ing from under moft barren, fandy, 
heathy Grounds, that are never ob- 
ferved to encreafe after the greateft 

Rains or moft wet Seafons, nor to leuen 
after the drieft 5 and thofe landy 

Grounds. for a great diftance from thofe 
Springs of no' greater height, but that 
great Rains or Droughts would beget 

' fenfible alterations m fitch Springs, had 

they no other Original than from Rains, 
or (indeed) had thcRains any commerce 
at all with them. 

If we would but confider further how 

all thofe Waters are difpofed that fall 
by Rain and Snow, that alone might be 

a reafon fumcient to induce any one to 

believe 



r. 



i 
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believe that Fountains and Springs have 
not from them their Original. Inftead 

therefore of wondring what becomes of 

great quantities of Rain and Snow, 

from whence Fountains and Springs 
fhould proceed, if not from Rain and 
Snow , we may rather admire from 





whence fb much Rain fhould proceed 
If it be (aid to be a converfion of Air into 
Water, that cannot be, for Air is as per 
feft body as Water , only it is more 
porous or fpongy, and lb more capable 
to be expanded and contracted than 
Water is 5 and thereby adapted to re 
ceive great quantities of rarefied Water, 

and detain it until it be again condenfed 
into its firft form : And if Raiti be faid 
to be exhaled out of the Sea, that is very 
improbable as to the whole j in part it 
may, as from all moift Bodies. For Salt 
Water is jnot fb apt to diftil as fweet 
Water is 5 nor do the great Rains ( nor 
Winds which proceed from the fame 
caufe) come fo often from the Maritime 
Coaft as from the more Inland in the 

great Continents. But Rain is more pro- 
perly ( as may be fuppofed with reve- 
rence and refpett to the more Learned ) 

thofe Particles or Atoms, that by the 

heat 
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t «r virtue of the Sun, are exhaled 

and 

all rooift Bodies through the p.ores of the 

Av, until they are by its frigidity con 



he 

from *he Earth, Waters, Vegetables 



<ieofed iaw thofe djops that diftil in the 

ufual forms of Rain,.; Hail or Snow 




that, no part of the S^tpprficies of this 
Glohe^an be faid ;r.o;be .exempted .from 



to 




contributing 

that ufually bedew |the, fome 



be 



grafi ted 



(then 



♦more o£ Water 



found 



*9 

for 



ShovyerjS 
y whicti if k 

inches 




an 




e 



Frew}) 



Awmymu* ^utfar to fell til, .every : y<$? 
as is *raentwmed w,Dx« Plots waft **§W 
qhs Tertaxten de 

aiiay eaGly be 





5e 

be wa'fte 





ifowany rof !Dhe g&j days , that happen tp 




be idry» iY r,uu iX' ftft**./'^ *•* •••••f— 

the .moifture of the Earth is ufually ex 



iWindy 



rofty t pr hot, in which 



for 



in the .beginning 



of 4p 




aniinch of Wate,r cxpofed .to the 



was 



haled 

,1685. , 

Sun^an4 ; Air. in an.Eavthcn-Veflel 

■wafted.in leii tthan three days. And in 

oalfcnl >fhould prgfume to .fay that much 

moce Water wasannually exhaled ifro 



n 



the Terrene 



part 



of this Globe than 



defended on .it by Rains,, Snow <>r Hm 




b^lievf .| , might , find Credit among 



(brn^iof thofe that underftand by what 

influence 
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influence all things fublunar, have their 

motion and encreafc, which if true, then 
certainly thofe vaft Fountains that water 
this Earth have fame other Original than 

Rain, &c. And in cafe it be objefted 

by any, that the Exhalations from the 
Sea contribute much towards the en 



creafe of Rain : I anfwer, That much 



Rain alfo falls on the Sea^and not impro 

bably much more than arifes from it 



Another Opinion fortie (and thofe »• 



more Learned than the other ) have re- froctt( i 




ceived, that Fountains proceed from the from thi 
Sea by fiibterranean pafTages, and fo re- 
turn again above the Earth by way of 

Circulation* that Rivers never want, 
nor the Sea iuperabounds with Water. 



One Reafon for that Opinion is, that 1, Rufm 



Wells or Pits digged near the Sea are jj 
filled with brackifh- Water, and thofe 
more diftant with (weeter, as faid Cm 

Aantis. And he was likewife of Opinion 



Upturn 



that there were fweet Waters under the 

bottom of the Sea, Lib. 5. de fubtilitatc. 

being molt true, that fuch Springs that 

are compofed of Waters percolated 

through the Sauds, the farther from the 




1*8 



A frond 

Ktafin. 
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Sea they are, the more fweet. 



But thofe 



Springs or Fountains that proceed from 
another caufe are as fweet under the 
Sea as in the higheft Mountains, as wa9 

that Fountain mentioned by Pliny^ lib. 
cap* 3 1 




And as by feveral other Exam 



pies is demonftrable. 



Another Reafon that feerns to fortifie 



that 



Opinion 



is 



0 



That 



many 



Springs, 



Fountains, and other Waters at great 

diftances from the Sea, ebb and flow as 



doth 



the 



Sea 



next adjacent 



to 



fuch 



Springs or Fountains 



9 



and that feveral 



Fountains are Salt > &c. therefore they 

have a certain Commerce with the Salt 

, That 




may anfwer 



Ocean. To which 
fome Springs lying low and near jhe Sea 

may ebb and flow at the fame time 



doth the 



Sea 



by 



the 



preflure of the 



water in the Ocean againft the loofe 
Sands, through which the other part of 
the Wiater pafles that proceeds from the 
lame Head: Nevertherleft 



rue 



that 



ebbs and flows near Ntrvton 



Spring 



in 



Glamorgan/hire 



> 



although 



but 



an 



ICO 



Paces 



from 



the 



Severn-Sea. ., is at the 



lowed ebb when the adjacent Sea is at 
the higheft Flood $ and when it is low 

Water 
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Water in the Sea, then is the Spring full. 

As Mr. Speed obferv'd in his Defcription 
of Glamorganfhire. But that the flux qnd 
reflux of Springs that a rife at any great 

diftance from the Sea (hould be caufed 

from the flux and reflux of the Sea, it 
doth not plainly appear 5 for that thofe 
of any height or diftance from the Sea 
do not ufualiy obferve the times of the 
flux and reflux of the Sea : As that of 

WeedingWell or lides-WeU in the Peak 
in Darby/hire. And that the Canmnfian 

Territory near to the Lake Larius^ which 
every hour ebbeth and floweth, men 

tioned in Pliny ^ lib. 2. cap. 103. and di 
vers others } only that on the top of the 
Mountain in Flint/hire is mentioned by 



Mr. Hook? in his Micrography > p. 27. to 



ebb and flow as the Sea doth 5 but why 
then do not the Springs that are lower 
and nearer the Sea ? As for Fountains 
that are Salt , it may be fuppofed that 
their (altnels proceeds from fome other 
caufe than from its Commerce with the 
Sea. For if there could be no other 

caufe, then muft we foppofe that there 

are Hot, Sulphureous^ Bitumenous^ Alumi- 
nous and Nitrous Seas, from whence 
Fountains of thofe qualities proceed. 

But 



■ 
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Ktafons *- But if w* ferioufly confider upon 
cainji that w j iat miftake that Opinion is grounded, 

0,imn ' it will not be difficult to wave it, an4 

embrace a more probable. For many 
are induced to believe that all perennial 
Fountains derive their Original from the 
Sea firft by large fubterranean paflages 
or canals, and then divided into (mail 



capillary Pipes 5 and Co by the immenfc 
weight of the Air on the Ocean, fuch 
Water is forced into fmaller Fountains 
on the higheft parts of the greateft Con- 
tinents 5 as §>uick;filvcr by the weight of 
the Air without, is railed in the Tube 
of the Barometer within. Or as Water is 

railed in Glafs-Pipes above the Superficies 

of the Water without, by the prefliirc of 
the Air on the (a me, which to me feemeth 
a very great Miftake: 



Becaufe if you fill the Tube with -Quick: 



Jilver^ and with your Finger, or a piece 
of Leather, ftop the open end thereof, 

then invert the Tube^ and fiiffcr rhe 

guickefdver to ftrain out at very fmall 
paflages below , it will defcend equally 

to the fame height, as if the end were 

placed in a 'Stagnant of the fame Quick 



filver 5 therefore it cannot be the prefiure 
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of the Air without on the Stagnant that 
muft (upport the Cilinder of Quicl^fdvef 

in the Tube 5 for in cafe alio that you fill 
a Tube with a fmall bolt-head on it with 



guickcfilver^ and invert it , that whilft 



you ftop the lower end , the Tube is 
evenly foil as in the Barometer 5 yet 



when you remove your Finger, the 



Qyictcfilver will defcend fb far as the 

extended Air will permit it, which will 
be much lower than that in the Baro- 




meter. Now if the weight of the ambi 

ent Air on the Stagnant Qvicl^fdver 
were the caufe of the afcent of the Cilin* 

der of Quickzfdver within, then would 

that arife in the headed Tube equally as 

high as it doth in the Barometer 5 for it 

is not to be fuppofed that the Weight of 

fmall a quantity of Air in the head 

(hould deprels that which of neceffity 
muft be fiipported by a greater weight 

without, as is pretended. 

Befides, it is moft apparent that any 
warmth artificially applied to the head 
of the Thermometer caufeth the Water in* 

the Tube to fink, and Cold to rile, 
whereby it indicates the temper of the 
Air ambient on the head, rather than of 

the whole body of the Air as high as 



N the 
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the Atmofphere , which laft fome have 
fuppofed by its weight on the Stagmtm 
to fupport the Water in the Tube. The 

fame is in the Barometer, but with allow 

ance, as to the difference between Water 
and g>ui ckcfilver . 

As to the afcent of Water in Glafs 
Pipes open at both ends in the fmaller 
Pipes higher than in the larger, that may 
very well be fuppofed to arife from the 

attractive or fympathetical vertue in the 

Glafs, became the nearer the fides of the 
Glafs are the one to the other, the higher 
doth the Water afcend '■> for if the Pipes 
are fhort, or fo deprefied, that the tops 

are near the furface, the Water will not 
rife high enough to flow over, although 
the weight of the ambient Air on the 
Stagmtm be the fame, by reafon that the 

attraftion is leflened thereby. All fypho- 
nical Filtrations, and Mr. Hookes Obfer 

vations in his Micrography, are from the 

fame caufe. 

Therefore all thofe Suppofitions that 

are founded on that Thefts muft ftand and 
fall with it. 



But 



p 
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a 

But the Opinion that comes neareft to ? . That 

the truth of thjs matter, is> that hinted 

a t Springs 

. the teiimeVl Dr. Stillwgfteet, in the ff'tte 

fourth Chapter of the third Bool^ of his cmul 

Origincs Sacr* 5 which is, that the inte- 55/* 

rior heat of the Earth caufeth a conti- ™»> 
nual Evaporation of the fubterranean ™!t iU ' 

Waters, which by the cold Superficies are 

condensed into Fountains. 

To maintain which, it muft be /iippo- 

fed that the Earth, as one great Animal, 
containeth in it a Central heat, which by 

its own motion (as from the heart in the 
Body) caufeth that continual Evapora 

tion. Now fuch a heat and motion in 

an Animal is maintained and fed front 
nourifhment received from without ^ 

otherwife it would fbon decay. So like- 
Wife would it do in this Globe of Earth, 

in fo long time as it hath endured, which 

being ferioufly confidered of, pointetfe 
out unto us the molt probable Opinion. 
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Of the 



true 



Original 




Strings 




Of the true Original of Springs. 

is not the preflure of the Air, nor 
the crowding of it into the Pores bf the 
Earth that forceth the afcent of Sap in 
Trees $ nor is that ingenious contrivance 

of the Laborious Dr. Grew in his Anatomy 
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1 
1 

1 

i 

1 



\ 



* 



of riant /, lik%. parti 



cap, 1. 



that gives 




an afcent of Sap in Vegetables. But it 

the Celeftial Sun be placed in the II i s the virtual power of the Sun that at 



Center of the Univerfe , virtually I trafts the Sap into the Branches from the 



gnring life and heat to all things that II Root j after it hath given the Seed or 

live and move, according to the Laws of I Root a power to attract the Aqueous 



Nature inftituted by God himfelf, as 1 I Spirit from the Earth. For it is moft 



hope none will deny 



1 



It is not the com 



mon 

foever 



fenfible heat of the Air> 



by what 



Accident warrnd, that makes 



plain 



that Seeds fown, or Trees (landing 



in Earth not wet, or abounding with 
moifture, will neverthelefs attraft a far 



Vegetables flourifti in the Spring more I greater quantity of that Aqueous Spirit 



For the Weather | for its nourifliment , than that 

of 



than in the Autumn 

is ufuallymuch more temperate and len- || contain , d_ within the 

fibly hot 
Spring 



extent 



in the Autumn 



than in the 



Nor is it the external warmth of 



Earth 

their 

Roots. For the Atoms of moifture that 
continually perfpire, are intercepted by 



the Months of September or O&oUr that I t h e attracting Roots of Vegetables,where 
excites the Venereal Faculty in moft || t h e y lie in their way. 
Animals, efpecially Fowl 



but it is the 



Wherefore as Fountains 



have 



Virtual Influence of the Sun in its ap- I Original and Courfe by the Laws 



their 

of 



after 



moft 



certain and 



uire 



proach to his Northern Hentifphere^ al- Nature 

though in cold January and February^ I Method 5 why may we not imagine that 

that impregnateth the far greater part of l t h e virtual Influence of the San on this 



Vegetables and Animals with a power to |Orb of Earth, moving by a certain Rule 

vegetate, increafe and multiply. JJand Order , may not excite, and by 

attra&ion 
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attraaion beget a continual Evaporation 

or Perfpiration , of qfttftarc 

fabterraneal parts thereof, which 




1 




condenfation of its fuperficial Cortex, 
may reduce part . of fuch perlpiring 
Atoms into plentiful Fouwaios. And, 
thofe again by Rowing, .into thereat. 

Receptacles of Water,, , the Sea^ .fupply 

thofe defease fo great an attraaian, might 

other wife be the caufe of , , 1 

may alfo be fuppofed, that thw 
Virtual Influence of the Sun, by the fame. 
Law of Nature, attraas all thofe Atoms 
ftora the Earth that are not condenfed. 

into Fountains as well as thqfe from the 

Sea, that afterwavds are coudenfed by 
the Air, and fo plentifully befpripkle this 

Qlobe, and in fome places make fo great 

Inundations. 

Seeing then that Fountains, iiatns, and 

Snows may probably proceed from one 

and the Cune Caufe. The difcovery 
the Original Caufe of Snow, &c. 

may make that of Fountains more eafily 

to be apprehended. It will not be amifs 
therefore to offer ibme Confiderations 



I 




concerning The Original Caufe of Rain, 



onowj Sec 



i, ^ 



of Rain, S?ww y &c. 

it The height of the Atmofphere may 

be confidered , which fome fuppofe to 
be about three Miles in height, above the 
Superficies of the moft even part of the 
Earth, above which no Clouds move. 

Dr. K Brown in his Enquiries into Vulgar 

Errors, lib. i. cap. 5. is of Opinion, that 

the remoteft diftance of Clouds is but 
two miles s which feems very rational, if 
we confider, that on Mountains a Man 
may lee over the Clouds every way. 
And that as the fame Author, lib.y. cap.6. 
feems to allow the perpendicular altitude 

of the higheft Mountain to be but four 

Miles. , And the Account that Dr. Sprat 

in his Hiflory of the Royal-Society^ gives 
of the Pico in . Tcnerijf^ relates it: to be 

but two Miles and an half, yet efteems it 
to be the higheft in the World, whofe 
top is thought to tranfeend any Clouds, 
at leaft fiich that afford Rain or Snow. 

2. It may alfo be confidered, that 
Clouds carrying Raw, 6Wn>, &c. move 
not far before they waft themfelve?, or 
diftil on the Surface of this Globe : For 

great Rains have fallen on feveral parts 

of this Ifland, when on other parts about 
the fame time none have fallen. Great 
Thunders have alfo happened in fome 
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places, when at 15 or 20 Miles diftance 
they have not been heard. Cardan^ lib. 

17. de fnbtilitaU, will not allow the 

Clouds to be above 500 Paces, or half 

a Mile in height, and vifible not above 
30 Miles. That a Man being in Milan 

cannot tell when it rains in France. 

If then that Clouds afcend no 

- f 

higher, nor are carried far 5 then muft 
they arife and encreafe near where they 
fall, which is not difficult to demonftrate 





being confpicuous to every Eye, that 

Clouds, efpecially fuch that are moft in 

clinable to afford Rains, &c do from a 

very fmall beginning encreafe in view 

to be large and (ho wring, which fbme- 

times fall not far from the place of their 

Original. And whereas it is vulgarly 

apprehended that Rains are exhaled 

from the Sea, and carried by the Wind 
over the Land $ it is againft Reafbn to 

imagine that the Rains that come with 

a Northern-Wind, and fall in the South 

parts of this Ifland, mould derive them- 

felves from the Northern-Seas, and be 

carried with lb gentle a gale as they 

fbmetimes come withall , over Co large 
a trad of Land 3 or 400 Miles, and not 

mit fo great a burden of Water 5 and 

much 
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much more unreafonable would it be to 

think, that all thofe great Raws that 
come from the Northweft in the great 

Continent of North-America to the^&w- 

Englifh and Virgine an-fliere , and thofe 

that fall under the Meridian-line in Africa 

mould be no otherwife extracted than 

from the remote Seas 30 Degrees,or 1800 
Englijh Miles diftant 5 efpecially there in 

thofe hot Countries, and here in the 
warmer Seafons , when Rains fall more 
precipitoufly than where it is colder, 

4. If Rains, &c. mould be no other 




than Exhalations from the Sea : Kt muft 
be confidered how all thofe Vapours and 

Exhalations from the Earth, from Foun 

tains and Rivers, from Vegetables and 

Animals,are difpofed of. For in Summer 
time, if you imbible dry Earth with 
Water, it will in a few days be exhaled 
by the Sun, as is evident by a Summer 

Rain that would in an Earthen- VelTel 

have raifed an inch or more of Water, 
in the fpace of three or four hot days 
will be exhaled into Vapours. The fame 
i$ to be obferved in Rivers, Ponds, Foun 

tains, &c. that daily Exhalations do arife 

from them, efpecially in the Summer 

time 1 And from Vegetables alfb, which 

attra& 
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attratt unto themfelves very much of the 
iiibterraneal Aqueous Spirit, or Spirit us 

Msmdi^ which Vegetables do daily 

(throughout the Spring and Summer 
time efpeci ally) emit great quantities of 
Aqueous Particles. As fome Trees have 
Floods of jfuch like flowing a long time 

through their Trunks and Branches into 
their Leaves, and thence into the Air j as 




the Birch % the Vwe> the Walnut^ &c. 
plain demonftration thereof is alfo to be 
ieen in an Acre of Meadow-grafs, which 
being cut ip a hQt Seafbn, lofeth ip two 
days time three or four Tun of its weight, 
which is attra&ed by the Air. And eve- 
ry Animal, of any indifferent fixe, as 

well as Man, daily perfpires fome quan- 
tity of moifture. And the Air being a 

fpengy Body* and two Miles ^nd more 
in height, may eafily be fuppolcd to con- 
tain Water enough ( being rarefied ) to 
raifc 19 inches and much more, in left 

than a y^r? time, being condenfed into 

Showers. 

. It will not then feem ftrange to aflcrt 

that R<tiiiS) Sww and Hail^ are Aqueous 
Particles, that have been exhaled from 

the Surface of this Globe of Earth and 

Wflter, by the Virtual Influence of the 
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all things growing on its Superficies, and 
afford matter for Fountains and daily 

Exhalations. 

After the fame manner may thofe Ca- 

tarafts of Water that are poured on the 
Continent of Africa, that create the In 
undation of the Nile, and other African 
Floods, be produced. For it is difficult 
to imagine that thofe Waters (hould be 
brought from far, if we confider what 
hath been (aid 5 and how finall the 
height of the Clouds are in comparifbn 
of the diftance of the Superficies of the 
Earth from the Center of the fame 3 the 
Semidiameter of this Globe being about 

3 500 Miles, and the height of the Clouds 
about two Miles, fuch Clouds muft ap 
pear to be very near the Earth. And 

the Original of Nile being under the 

Meridian-Line^ as Ludolphus in his Ethio- 

pic Hijioiy hath discovered, and much 

nearer than any former Author would 

allow it, is at leaf): 30 Degrees, or 1800 
Miles diftance from its fall $ And at the 

time of the Rains that fall to raife that 

■ 

Flood, the Winds conftantly blow out 
of the North, as Mr. Sandys hath related 3 

how then can it be imagined that fo 
great and iramenfe a quanity of Waters 

can 
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can be carried from the Mediterranean 

Sea to the Original of that Flood ? But 

it is not difficult to imagine the caufe of 
thole Floods to be from the befbre-men 

tioned Thefa which may the bettet be 

explained from the following lecond 

Figure. 

This Figure Reprefents fo much of the 

Superficies of the Globe a9 contains go 

Degrees, being near the length of Nile 
from its head to its fall into the Mediter 
ranean-Sea> according to the lateft Dif 
coveries, as at a. a. The line b. k is the 
diftance from the Center to the Circum 
ference, divided into Englijh Miles t, that 
thereby may be perceived how near the 

Water-bearing-Clouds are to the Earth, 

which may be guefled at by the fmall 

Line drawn on the Superficies of the 



Earth, at c. c. d. d. repreftnt the Sun 



beams perpendicularly, darting over the 

2 3 Degrees and i from the Equino&ial, 
and a little obliquely on the 6 and re 

maining Degrees without the Tropic of 
Cancer at e.e. f.f. (hew the Vapours or 
Aqueous Spirits that are continually ex 
haled from the fubterraneous parts, by 

the Virtual Influence of the Sun'-, not 

only to furniih the Air with matter for 

thole 
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■ 

thofe plentiful Showers, but thofe Foun 
tains with Water* that throughout the 

year, fo plentifully flow from the miclft 



of fo large and dry a Territory* 



The Sun about the 10th of March is 

perpendicularly over the ^quino&iaULbtc^ 
iris fuppofed that then 'the Nile be- 
gins 5 and about that time the influence 
of the Sun may forceably attraft from 
the inner parts of the Earth an abun- 
dance of thofe particles of Water that 



may caufe fo great Rains that fhortly 

after happen. And as the Sun moveth 

towards the Tropic of Cancer , fo doth 
its Influence operate : For from the mid- 
dle of April to the tenth of June the 

Winds begin to rife from the Meridian* 
Line to the Tropic o£ Cancer, and feme 
(hort Showers fall during that time. 

Thefe Vapours or Exhalations thus 

attrattcd by degrees , fo foon as they 

touch the cold Region* are condenfed 
and diftil gitttatim in frnaller Showers ; 
but after the Suns longer continuance 
over thofe parts, and the attraftion grow- 
ing more ftrong, thofe Showers or Con- 
denfations arc the greater, that from the 
Suns entrance into Cancer they encreafe, 
and during the mouth of July , and 

whilft 
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whilft the Sun is in Leo , the Rains are 

very violent, and then by degrees leffen 
till they end, which is about the time of 

the Suns eroding the Equino&ial-Line in 

its Return towards the Southem-Hemi- 

fphere. 

So that it may with great reafon and 
probability be fuppofed that the daily 
Perfpirations and Exhalations from this 

Globe of Earth are treafurcd in the fpon- 

geous body of Air during the difconti- 
nued times of Rain, which in fbme parts 

of the Country through which the Nile 

runs, happens to be from the end of 

September to the beginning of April 5 and 

that afterwards the more direct Influ- 
ence of the Sm penetrating deeper into 

the bowels of the Earth, doth excite the 
heat that is there, ( For it is by none 
denied, that the deeper any Mines or 
Cavities are funk into the Earth, the 
warmer is it, ) which caufeth fo great 

a perforation of that Mundane Spirit, or 

of Aqueous Particles, that they fill and 

expand the Air. 

The Sun-beams penetrating through 

the Air, thus replete with moifture, may 

be the caufe of thofe great heats that 

are between it and the Earth. For the 

Sun 
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Sun gives a greater heat through Qlafs i 

than through the Air only. And the 
more of moifture there is in' the Air y 

it be finely rarified and tranlparent 
(as expanded Air is) the more violent is 
the heat of the Sun-beams penetrating 

through it ; and luch fultry heats gene- 
rally t preeeed Rains or Tempeftsinthe 
Summer-time. 

After the Celeftial and Central Sttn 
have thus furniflied the Air with Matter, 
the ftronger influence of the Celeftial 

Shh raifeth or attrafteth the fame unto 

■ 

the cold Region of the, Air> which 

moft is fuppofed not to be above two 

Miles and £ or three Miles above us, 

where thofe Particles of Water fo finely 
rarified, are condenfed by cold into 
more denfe or grofs Bodies , which at 
tain the forms of Clouds, and foon find 
their way downwards. 

Where the Air is more grofs> the Ex- 
halation weak, and the fuperior Region 
temperate, as in the more oblique or 

Northerly parts, there the diftillations 

are fmaller. But where the Exhalations 




are ftrong and forceable, the fuperior 



Region extream cold, and the Air more 

Rare, as it is nearer the EqninoU i aUhim 

than 



i 
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I 

Aan/t a great diftance, as appears 

of the cold on the Pico at 





and other Southerly Mountains 

out the year 





there the Rains are violent and extr,eam. 

From thele Exhalations rarified may 

. ~ . ^ For when 

m tim approacheth, the Tropic of Can- 
cer, the Clouds and Northern Winds 
Wove towards thofe Parts (as may be 
fuppofed) by attraction. For the influ- 
ence of the Sun attracts thofe exhaled 
Vapours from thofe Northern Parts of 

Africa (that lie low on xhtMeditcrraman- 

Jhore) fomewhat farther on the Continent, 
where the cold Region of the Air h ath 

more power to condenfe them than on the 
Egyptian coaft (where it feldom rains) from 

which Vapours proceed thofe Winds: As 

rha'y be obferved in this Iflartd , that 
W^nds , oftentimes proceed from moving 
Crouds^ foinetimes from one fide of the 
Cloud , and fometimes from the other. And 

alio obferved, that foon after Mills 
nfeend the Hills, Winds as well as Rains 

follow i Therefore Winds may riot be 
Itippofed to derive their Original from 

Jriy remote Caufe. 

But it ittay be objected, That thofe 

O great 







Origin^ 

ejut m*v to water the. yajj iMkm 

emtorv* . over whj.ch. Aft 




i£ at the time* when ifce^fe fcWWJ? 






a auajflr 



iity of Water caa be exhaled out of #4 



Sea, and carried, fo neax to the prtMP 

fo great a diftance as the h<#d ot 

without being demitted before itcpmA 
quarter of th? way 5 the. gte^nefs , ot tty 

Burthen and the thinnefe of the 4'r cofr 

fidered , fu cb a Vh*nom*mM Wt re* 

fonably to be detnonftrate4, nor 



eafily apprebeoub^e to 



t 






fib? 



ture 




thofe Ysixm that fall on tfcqfc 



Parts nmft be weat, f 9 r tfeat, they w^p 

* v& dry f^«<* Y> »W* tnay.reqwrA 
federal inte of Water tp, ^ ft 
two, or three Foot in depth, Wes tto 

of fo great * Flopd a* ths Nfa 





which mcr<eafeth from $m x 7* h 

imkrWh and then pirns u* a 
ing condftipn till AUy,%wipg j wfcfih 

River is fcid to water, by Us divided 

Steams, the Land of Bgj#> at,tb<; «w* 
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thereof about a 40 Miles in breadth, or 
at leaft its fertile part, and ufually rifeth 
24 Cubits perpendicular at the height of 

its Flood, as Mr. Sandys relates. 

Now if thofe Rains do not derive their 
Original folely by Exhalations from the 
Sea, as i$ nor reasonably to be feppofed 5 
then is it very likely that they may be 
Exhalations from the Earth : And if they 
are fuch, then may all perennial Foun- 
tains be derived from the fame Original. 
For thofe Aqueous Particles that from 

the warm interior parts of the Earth, affc 
attradted by the Suns fupferior Influence, 
or otherwife howfbever to the Superfi- 
cies thereof may part of them perfpire, 

and part be intercepted by Minerals, 

Vegetables, dta and other part by the 
cold Rocks, Sands, Clays, Chalk, or the 

like, be condenfed into Fountains. 

If therefore that Rains and Fountains 
have the fame Original , then is it not 
th6 weight of the Sea that etiforceth the 
Waters through fmall fubterraneous paf- 

fages to the middle of Africa , or any 

other place to thd forming of Fountains. 

N6risit the weight of the Saline fnper- 
fities of the Sea that prefieth, the lower 




of fueh high and remote places whire 

ufually Fountain? flow*, as Mr., Hooks in 

his Micrography would have it. 

For thofe large Fountains, or rather; 
Floods that iflue out of divers Moun- 
tainous parts of the World, are too greatf 
to be derived from Rains 5 and if en 

forced thither through fubterraneal Ca- 
nal? by the weight of the Sea , Whence 
then proceed Rains? And whence do 
proceed thofe trickling Waters, and 
many excellent and exuberant Springs 

that iflue out near the tops of the lefier 
Mountains about the Pico at T 'emriffejbut 

from thofo penetrating and perfpiring 

Streams con4cnfed by thole extream 
coldRocks^ 

If what is remifed be true, then may it 

be demonftrable how the Rivers, Floods, 



Fountains and Springs flow into'theSea, 
which fupplieth the interior parts of the 

E&rth with matter Efficient to maintain 
thole perfpiring vapours that continually 

afcend to maintain thofe Rivers, Floods, 



Fountains and Springs. So that there 

h^th been, is, and ever (hall be a perpe- 
tual Revolution of thofe Waters in which 
is pont4ined the Natural fpirit and life of 
every Animal, Vegetable and Mineral, in 



the Jiwttnar World s 



The 
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The caufes of the Ebbing and Flowing 
of the Sea, of Tempefts, Winds, Thun- 
ders, various difpofitions of Airs, Heats, 
Droughts, &c. are not difficult to 

be difeovered , the before-mentioned 



Powers and Influences being granted. 

For if you obfervein Fig. 11. at g. how 
fmall a proportion one of thofe °divifi 

ons of 10 miles is to the Semidiater 
of the Earth , then muft one mile be fo 
much foialler, viz, as 1 to 3500; Then 

confider that the higheft Tide on our 
European-Coaft is not above 70 Foot 
perpendicular, which is more than 71 

times contained in one of thofe miles, 

which is almoft imperceptible, being fo 
great a disproportion to the Semidiame- 
ter of this Globe 3 whence it may eafily 
be feppofed, that the lunar influence im- 
pregnated by the folar^ may by attraction 

caufe fo fmall a motion as the Flux of the 

Sea. But more of thefe Matters at ano- 
ther time. 
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